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Farming in Theory 
and Practice 


HERE is no doubt of it, the best place for learning 

the practice of agriculture is on the farm. It is 

being realised with increasing force that a sound 

grounding obtained by personal experience of the 
everyday routine is the surest foundation for success in 
farming. Only in this way can the significance of the 
various operations with their underlying reasons be com- 
pletely realised. ‘This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that theory and practice are poles apart in their value. 
The theorist endeavours to study causes and effects, and 
must of necessity familiarise himself with practical details. 
Knowledge pertaining to agricultural matters has developed 
enormously with the concentration of research workers on 
the various problems involved. Farming theory is, there- 
fore, widely studied nowadays in a specialised rather than 
in a generalised way. Indeed, it is one of the features of 
agricultural development that intense specialisation has 
taken place in connection with almost all the problems 
which confront the industry. It is the business of the 
teacher and demonstrator to pass on to the farmer the benefit 
of this specialised research work or such parts of it as are 
likely to be of value in practice. Practical farming is thus 
taking on a new complexion. Not only is the question 
of routine and method of importance, but knowledge is 
essential concerning the hundred and one points which 
collectively constitute the practice of agriculture. 
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The fact is that the farmer who can apply the fruits of 
research to everyday farming practice is in an esse ‘tially 
sounder position than his less well equipped competitor, 
though experience shows that it is often difficult to create 
conditions on the farm which are strictly analogous ‘o thoge 
obtaining in a laboratory. Allowances have alway: to be 
made for unaccountable factors in dealing with agricultural 
matters, and it is impossible to be very definite in regard 
to many agricultural operations. Seasons alone are go 
variable between one year and anotier that the » eather 
conditions prevailing in this country are alone s) fficient 
at times to disorganise accepted farming routi¢ and 
practice. It follows that the man who succeeds est jn 
farming based on scientific knowledge is the one v 10 can 
readily adapt his theory and his routine to a variety of cir. 
cumstances as they present themselves. It should, th refore, 
be the object of all agricultural education to impart . istruc. 
tion which will broaden the outlook and confer on the 
student the capacity of adapting himself and his practice 
to ever varying circumstances. The ideal farmer is no: 
only a schemer but an experimenter. The farm is the 
practical testing ground of the discoveries of the s« ‘eniist, 
and the farmer must always be prepared to find his theoretical 
predictions to some extent overthrown. 

The circumstances of agriculture have changed greatly 
in recent years, and the farmer’s outlook has, fortunately, 
changed with them. Many of the older generatioa, it is 
true, viewed with mistrust the many schemes desicned to 
add to the knowledge of their successors, but many of them 
are now realising their own shortcomings and they nowadays 
frequently lament the lack of facilities which obtained 
when they were young. As farming becomes more and 
more a business, the farmer becomes more and more a 
business man. He is not only required to be able to buy 
and sell, but he must be able to handle labour with efficiency. 
In this matter a greater degree of skill is required in agri- 
culture than in many other industries. 

It is with regard to these operations in particular 
that the farmer is able to profit from a knowledge of the 
theory of farming. The farm, it is true, furnishes the 
groundwork of his education, but the lecture-room and 
the laboratory unlock the door to the reasons underlying 
farming practice. It has been suggested recently that 
in the West Country the younger generation is deserting 
the land. This statement is founded on the fact that the 
number of candidates for the agricultural scholarships 
offered to young farmers from Cornwall, Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset, under the United Dairies Scholarship Fund, 
has fallen by about one half. The reasons suggested to 
account for the decline are either that the younger get eration 
is too lethargic to undertake work that requires much 
study, or that tarmers are chary of allowing their children 
to embark in agriculture at present owing to the dey ression 
in the industry. Both these advanced reasons are probably 
wide of the mark. The ideal farme: is born and not 
made, but those who are keen to become good — irmefs 
to- day are as anxious as ever to avail themselves © every 
opportunity which will make them more efficicat. It 
should be remembered that attendance at colleg’s and 
farm institutes is to some extent dependent on the ec nomic 
state of the industry. Farmers who are short of mo ey art 
not able to afford the expense of sending their s as for 
periods of two or three years to a college. Practi: | men 
to-day, indeed, find more use in many cases for th » short 
courses of the farm institute type or for the or: anised 
day classes in agriculture which are nowadays ¢ vided 
in many counties. 





Our Frontispiece 


Ore frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mis. Joan 
Verney, only daughter of Sir Harry and Lacy Joan 
Verney. Miss Verney’s engagement to the Hon. G. L 
Hamilton-Russell, Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Viscount 
and Viscountess Boyne, has recently been announced. 
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houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY L1FE be granted, 
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Fr “HOSE who this year decided to spend their 
' Bank Holiday at home are probably congratula- 
ting themselves on having been spared a good 
m deal of discomfort in the very changeable and 
non: too pleasant weather which this country experienced 
last week-end. Certainly those who make holiday in 
London had nothing to regret, for the streets and 
squares and parks were almost empty, the air was 
wasied clean by the almost April showers, there was 
little noise of traffic, and the buildings looked delightful 
in the mellow light of the summer afternoon. And there 
were compensations for many of those who had braved the 
congestion of the railways and the roads. Cowes was more 
briliiant than ever, in spite of storm and rain, and the Solent 
a joy to look upon in the intervals of sunshine ; and Good- 
wood proved again that it remains the ideal racecourse of 
the world. Those many racegoers who were not present last 
week but who can see again in memory the heraldry of 
the racing colours and the sheer beauty of the two year 
olds as they canter past on their way to the gate may rest 
assured that Goodwood remains as it always has been, 
mcomparably beautiful, unchanged in character, and the 
most magnificent of all possible settings for a racehorse. 


NE of the unkindest cuts delivered by the weather 

on Bank Holiday was that at Canterbury, where not 
a ball could be bowled in the match between Kent and 
Hampshire on the second day of the famous week. How- 
ever, it is a week of cricket and not of a single match, and, 
moreover, though it all centres round the cricket, it has 
many other charms, which not even rain can destroy. 
It is a festival of pleasant memories, of old friendships 
annually and pleasantly renewed, and more particularly 
of the Old Stagers, who for this one week in the year proudly 
wear their colours which during all the rest of the year 
they surrender to the I Zingari. The names of Lady 
Crutchley, Mr. Ralph Alderson and Mr. Percy Lee, to 
mention but three of them, are almost as well known as the 
great Kentish cricketing names, Woolley, Chapman, Freeman 
and the rest. ‘These three, with other of their comrades, 
“well tried through many a varying year,” are all playing 
in ““ The Cardinal,” and have given, as ever, an admirable 
performance. Even to a stranger, though he may feel a 
little shy, Canterbury week is delightful. To those who 
may be said to be on terms of Christian names with it, 
it ‘s the outstanding week of the year. 


[ AST Saturday’s athletic meeting at Stamford Bridge 

~ between England and France was thoroughly exciting 
an’) ended with the most dramatic scene of the day: Leigh- 
Wood’s magnificent stern chase in the Relay Race in which 
he save the famous Frenchman, Serin Martin, some ten 
yarls in the Quarter and caught him in the last few desperate 
strides. Unfortunately, this could not affect the issue of 
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the whole day, which had already been decided in France’s 
favour. She is much to be congratulated on her fine team. 
In the running our men were splendid and much more than 
held their own, but when it came to the “ field ” events 
it was a very different story, a story to which we have grown 
accustomed in these International contests. Events such 
as throwing the discus bore our spectators, and they seem 
to bore our athletes as well, for they do them in a very 
amateurish way as compared with their foreign competitors. 
This is an amiable weakness which we do not greatly desire 
to see changed, but it certainly loses matches. In the races 
there were some notable performances, such as the ever 
reliable Lord Burghley’s hurdles and Hampson’s half-mile ; 
but the most striking of all was the French runner 
Ladoumegue’s mile, won with complete ease in 4mins. 
15 I-5secs., a wonderful achievement on a day of strong 
wind. It would be impossible to imagine a more beautiful 
runner, with a great stride combined with the easiest grace, 
and, given a still day and a race to run him right out, he 
seems capable of almost incredible things. 


“CAMP,” that annual event which in our schooldays we 

used to anticipate with mixed feelings, is now over 
for the Public Schools’ O.T.C.’s, and “ the troops ” have 
relapsed into the delights of home and holiday. Eton alone, 
by the timely incidence of an epidemic of mumps, defaulted 
from the gathering of the clans at Aldershot. But although 
it used not to be correct to express any enthusiasm for camp, 
we nearly all of us enjoyed its rigours in our heart of hearts, 
and experienced, for a short week, the satisfaction of having 
done our duty. It was a bore—missing that week of 
holiday—but we were men, and felt not a little important. 
At the Cambridge Summer School, Mr. E. H. Blakeney of 
Winchester has been vigorously championing the importance 
of the O.T.C. system to the State against the ‘‘ milk and 
water sentimentalists ” who have been seeking to weaken 
it. He said, very truly, that it teaches leadership and 
discipline, not mere militarism, and provides an exercise 
in that unselfishness which manhood imposes upon all of us. 
It is precisely these qualities that England is in greatest need 
of to-day, and which modern laxity is rapidly undermining. 


SISTER ANNE! SISTER ANNE! 
Sister Anne, Sister Anne! Staring through the casement, 
Netted in the gold of the sun’s enlacement, 
Is there no one riding down the dusty highway ? 
No one coming your way, no one coming my way? 
Here is our treasure, heaped and running over, 
Spoil for the wayfarer, largesse for the rover, 
Yellow locks to twist a crown, white arms for a necklace, 
Kissing-cups of honey-wine, prodigal and reckless, 
Soft are the coverlets, secret-dark the shutter, 
On their changing rainbow-wings the strange dreams flutter. 
Sister Anne, Sister Anne! Through the window staring, 
Call to the unseen: Haste to the treasure-sharing. 
Hidden in the ingle Bluebeard Time is lowering 
With his sword unscabbarded for our youth’s deflowering, 
Till from sockets sunken-in ageing grief malingers, 
And we hold our coinage grasped close in claw-like fingers. 
Sister Anne, Sister Anne! Staring through the casement, 
Girdled in the silver of the moon’s embracement, 
is there no shadow dimly silhouetted 
On the distant sky-line star-streaked and fretted ? 
Is there no other sound than Time’s measured pacing, 
And the mad echo of our own hearts racing ? 

PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 


WO important declarations with regard to agricuitural 
policy have been made—the first Mr. Snowden’s 
outline of the Government’s intentions and the second the 
declaration made at Worcester by Mr. Baldwin on behalf 
of the Unionist Party. It is difficult to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s programme in detail, for though many of their 
minor proposals will be generally acceptable, their proposals 
for dealing with the most important matter of all, the 
critical condition of cereal farming, are not apparently 
to be forthcoming until after the Imperial Conference has 
met. It is true, of course, that the Conference is specifically 
to consider questions of bulk purchase, import boards and 
stabilisation of prices affecting cereal farmers all over the 
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Empire, but it seems unlikely that the decisions of the 
Conference will materially change the practical problems 
awaiting solution here. It is a pity, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment should put forward no policy for dealing with them 
and should fall back on generalities regarding improved 
methods of cultivation, better organisation and marketing 
of produce, education and research and improved credit 
facilities. All these things are good, but they hold out 
little hope for the cereal farmer compared with Mr. Baldwin’s 
definite declaration in favour of a guaranteed price for 
home-grown wheat, a duty on imported malting barley, 
and a prohibitive or countervailing duty against the importa- 
tion of oats. 


WHOLE revolution in our attitude towards old build- 

ings has taken place since the days when Gilbert 
Scott and his colleagues wrought such havoc with our 
cathedrals. ‘Their arrogance in knowing what was right— 
and, unfortunately, doing what was wrong—has now given 
place to a whole-hearted veneration towards everything 
ancient, amounting almost to superstition. The change of 
feeling is all to the good : it has saved us the disfigurement of 
the Abbey bya Sacristy. There are, however, limits to which 
it can be carried, and it is hard to see what objections can 
be made to the proposed Lady Chapel at Norwich cathedral. 
In its present mutilated condition the fine eastern chevet— 
one of the few in this country—is robbed of its full effect 
by the absence of this central feature. The chapel was 
pulled down in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and since then 
the arch which gave access to it has been filled in with rough 
masonry of a very makeshift character. It is proposed 
that the new chapel should be built within the foundations 
of the old and that, without being slavishly imitative, it 
should conform to the scale of the two existing chapels. 


ODERN archeology goes to show that Wiltshire 
and its bare, green downs formed what might be 
called the metropolis of prehistoric England. Only a 
short time ago aerial photographs of Woodhenge revealed 
in the most surprising detail the rings of a temple which 
many people suppose to have been the predecessor of 
Stonehenge. Now another site, popularly known as 
“the Sanctuary,” on Overton Hill between Devizes and 
Marlborough, has been carefully explored. Until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a double circle of 
sarsens existed here, the destruction of which, “ to gain 
a little dirty profit,” was deeply deplored at the time by 
the antiquarian, Stukeley. His detailed description, how- 
ever, has enabled Captain and Mrs. Cunnington, two 
enthusiastic archzologists, to excavate the whole site. 
They have found not merely the two circles of holes in 
which the sarsens stood, but six other concentric rings of 
holes which were the sockets of earlier wooden uprights, 
like those of which traces were discovered at Woodhenge. 
The importance of “‘ the Sanctuary ”’ lies in its connection 
by an avenue with the elaborate stone circles of Avebury, 
which may be regarded as having succeeded, without 
entirely superseding, this earlier shrine as a centre of 
worship. Stukeley’s lively imagination, however, preferred 
to see in these circles evidences of serpent worship. The 
circles, according to him, were the coils, the avenue the neck, 
and the Sanctuary in which it ended the serpent’s head. 


[DURING the War time a sonnet of Wordsworth’s was 

printed in The Times without his name, and a famous 
publisher was said to have written a letter to the author 
asking for more and beginning “‘ My dear Sir.” Something 
of the same kind seems to have been happening in Paris, 
where Prince Antoine Bibesco played an elaborate joke 
on certain theatrical producers. He copied out a play 
of Moliére’s, altering only the name of the author and the 
characters, and sent it to seven producers, of whom three 
regretfully returned it while four did not reply. The infer- 
ence is, of course, that they did not recognise a famous 
classic, but it is also possible that they thought classics 
would not do at this time of day, or that they saw the joke 
and took the subtlest method of countering it. Another 
Parisian practical joke had a less doubtful issue. An 
ingenious student, posing as the head of the police, 
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telephoned the authority in the Sorbonne and demanded 
copy of the paper to be set in a forthcoming examination, 
The authority fell into the trap ; but alas! for the student, 
he was too well pleased with the joke or too generous to his 
fellow-examinees ; he spread the good news lavishly, the 
answers to the questions were suspiciously accurate, the 
plot was exposed, and all those miraculous answerers \ ere 
disqualified. Practical jokes, like all others, can be pushed 
too far. 


AFTER all, the Great Chamber at Gilling Castle, per’ aps 

the finest of any of the sumptuously decorated ro ms 
of the Elizabethan age, has been purchased for rem 5val 
to America. Though the news does not come as a sur; rise 
it is not the less regrettable. It is just a year ago s nce 
Gilling changed hands, and shortly afterwards it was 
announced that the Great Chamber would be put up for 
sale. On that occasion it failed to find a purchaser, ind 
it seemed for the moment as if a lasting reprieve migh be 
granted and that the room might continue to remair in 
its original setting. Now fate, in the person of a wea thy 
American, has decreed otherwise. ‘The magnificent rc om, 
set up by Sir William Fairfax, was finished in 1585. + is 
as perfect an example of Elizabethan design and workr .an- 
ship as survives anywhere. Besides the rich wainscc ing 
and the elaborate plaster ceiling, there is the famous painted 
frieze, decorated with trees and beasts and heraldry and 
inscribed with the names of the Wapentakes of Yorkshire. 
But perhaps the finest feature of all is the splendid heraldic 
glass in the windows which bears the signature of the 
German artist, Bernard Dininckhoff. 


THE EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE. 


How few who hear the blackbird sing 
Strip them of all for that sweet thing ; 
How many hearts that might fly free 
Are caged by hope, or memory. 


One sighs: Alas! If she were here! 
And one looks on to days more dear, 
And nearly all know lovely words 
That others spoke of singing birds, 


And whisper these; or strive to zone 
The song in language of their own ; 
Or looking at the fields and skies 
Make dull their ears with happy eyes. 


Could we but lose the things we see, 
And pleasures gone, and fears to be, 
And, self-forgotten, listen thus 

With every breath and pulse of us— 


Might not the spirit steal behind 
The song itself, and touch the Mind 
That in the first and greenest spring 
Taught the first blackbird how to sing ? 
C. M. LEE. 


O the last Test Match is to be played out with no t ne 
limit, and if there should be one or two days of : ‘in 
Heaven alone knows how long it may last. It would be 
one of Fate’s little ironies if the wicket were of a fienc sh 
stickiness and all was over in two days, but that is unlik ly, 
for there seems to-day to be a dearth of bowlers who «in 
take advantage of such a state of things. Where are ie 
Rhodes and Blythes, the Turners and Ferrises? Me .- 
while everybody is busy choosing his English team, + :d 
that may very likely prove more exciting than watch 2g 
the actual play, an amusement that will almost certai ‘y 
need plenty of patience. It is said that the selectors ‘e 
thinking seriously of J. W. Hearne, whose methods re 
well adapted to this Marathon cricket. There is Whys.'!, 
too, who can make runs “ on and off for days and days, 
but one of the amateur—-or, for that matter, any other — 
selector’s troubles is this, that he must find room for some 
bowlers. We cannot trust the Australians to get them- 
selves out, in the hope of making enough runs ourselves 
to make the match last till it is time for our visitors to «ail 
for home. The poor selectors deserve more sympathy 
than is likely to be extended to them. 
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YEARLING FILLIES 


)M time to time in these pages I have described all sorts 

studs, from the biggest in the country to quite small ones, 

hich are none the less interesting, but the one I am writing 

out in this article is different from any other I have dealt 

ith. The Barton Stud, on the outskirts of Bury St. 
Edmunds in Suffolk, is the property of Lord Fairhaven and his 
brother. Captain Broughton. They have made the venture not 
in any sense as an experiment—the breeding of racehorses on 
sound, practical lines has long passed the stage of experi- 
ment—but simply because they felt it would give them more 
satisfaction and certainly more pleasure to race horses of their 
own breeding, sired by horses of their own selection, from mares 
of their own choice. 

Captain O. M. D. Bell, whose Lambourn Stud I described 
in CoUNTRY LIFE a year or two ago, has, I imagine, been ex- 
tremely helpful in the stocking of the Barton Stud and the 
mating of the mares, while in due course he will receive into 
his training establishment the yearlings bred there. I found 
there as manager Captain Bell’s brother-in-law, Major Harold 
Fleming, whose understanding of stud farm land and the 
management of the breeding stock is all-important. When 
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A GROUP OF YEARLING COLTS. 
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THE BARTON STUD 


IN THEIR PADDOCK. 


Lord Fairhaven and Captain Broughton became attracted by 
the breeding side of horse racing they decided to go halves in 
everything. Captain Broughton, in particular, has always been 
keen on establishing a stud, and it was he who set the machinery 
in motion, by buying the land. At the present time the stud 
covers 350 acres, and this will soon be increased by the addition 
of 600 acres, a farm adjoining having recently been acquired, 
possession of which will be gained in October next. A 
hundred and fifty acres of the present 350 represent the grass 
paddocks for the bloodstock. At the time of my visit there 
were ‘‘in residence’’ there seventeen mares, twelve yearlings 
and fourteen foals. 

The present owners of the Barton Stud acquired the property 
something like four years ago. Sir Edward Hulton, who had 
either rented or owned it, died in 1925. In his lifetime he had 
made use of the land for accommodating the yearlings bred at his 
Warren Towers Stud at Newmarket. His yearlings were sent there 
for change before going into training, and the records show how 
successful he was. 

I have said the strength in mares was seventeen, and as 
there were no fewer than fourteen foals, it will be understood 
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YEARLING FILLY BY PAPYRUS—TTY. YEARLING COLT BY MANNA—SILVER MUS® : 

r0 

that the matrons have been doing their duty with quite unusual the produce of this young sire, which proved a very fin» race- jus 
punctiliousness. Such a foal average is, indeed, quite abnormal, horse in his day in Italy and this country. I rather liked the 

and if I did not misunderstand Major Fleming, then sixteen of the | Legatee from Rockrose, and I feel certain Highborn II is going me 

mares had foals this year. They are by Ellangowan, Solario, to make good as a sire. Praline’s foal by Papyrus is typical of of 

Papyrus, Scherzo, Coronach, Call Boy, Diophon, Highborn II _ the sire in being a very dark brown or black. bre 

(two), Hurstwood, Gainsboro:gh, Apelle, Legatee and Santorb. Hopwood, who holds the position of stud groom, and certainly to- 
The wide range in choice of knows his job, was good enough 
sires will be noted, also most of to show me the yearlings singly 
them are very expensive in the e" prior to their being turned out 
matter of fees. Solario, for for the day. ‘There were a 
instance, is a 500-guinea pro- dozen of them and, taking 
position, and, perhaps, it is only three as the best, I shal! name 
fulfilling expectations that his the chestnut colt by Salmon 

foal from Tiy should be quite Trout from Praline, the brown fe 
notable. The Diophon foal from colt (a first foal) by Manna 
Yonder does not take after her from Silver Muse and a black 
sire in his chestnut colour. She filly by Papyrus from Tiy. 
is aneat and quite shapely young The Salmon Trout individual 
lady of the Diolite brown. is at once the most command- 
I do not recollect having ing of the lot, that is to say, 
seen a Call Boy foal prior to he begins life well developed 
being introduced to the daughter with beautiful lines, and clean, 
of Mafia. The sire, so far, has truly shaped limbs. The Manna 
proved anything but prolific, colt is charming in the matter 
and he must have been a bitter of perfect balance and excep- 
disappointment to all concerned tional quality. Perhaps he is 
with him. This filly by him on the small side, though I 
struck me as being rather on the expect he is as big as his sire 
small side for a March foal, but was at the same age. ‘There is 
she is truly shaped in every much growth and stil! much 
respect. A bigger March foal ; LM ae ie scope in the Papyrus filly. | 
is the Hurstwood from Zaretta. think each of the three would 
The Coronach foal is interest- COLT FOAL BY SOLANO—TIY. make a lot of money in the 
ing because this is a young sire sale ring. They will, however, 

of whom we know nothing beyond his big performances on the _ be journeying before long, along with the nine others, to Captain an 

racecourse. The 1926 Derby winner has not been long enough Bell’s training establishment at Lambourn. aly 

at the stud to have had any runners. His foal from Sunny Eyes There are three geldings among them—by Lemonor: from De 

has all the size one expects to find in one born in February, Yonder, by Captain Cuttle from Castalian, and by War jen of Lal 

but at present his hocks seem too high set. Maybe he will the Marches from Sweet Dorothy. The last named is pre erred. sev 

outgrow that. I was interested in the Apelle colt from White The bay colt by Legatee from Mafia is a reminder that te sire yea 

Coral, because here, again, I was looking for the first time on is going to have winners, for I feel sure this one will race. The 
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YEARLING COLT BY LEGATEE—MAFPIA. YEARLING COLT BY SALMON TROUT—PRALINE. 
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Scherzo from Drossel II is of medium 
size, and brings the sire to mind in 
shape and markings. ; 

The chestnut filly by Diophon 
from Rainstorm may be rather weak in 
colour, but there is much to like about 
her, and, at any rate, her dam produced 
Bedraggled, who was bred at the stud 
and was the mare’s first foal. Bedraggled 
won two very good class selling races 
this season, her only outings, and fetched 
on the second occasion 950 guineas at 
Kempton Park. The two year old is 
now the property of Sir Abe Bailey. 

A few lines about the mares may 
not be out of place. Castalian is by 
Valais, from Cascade by ‘T'routbeck. 
Valais belonged to Mr. W. M. Singer 
in this country, and on being sent to 
Australia he became the champion sire. 
Castalian has been mated with Apelle. 
Drosse! [I did not race. She was bred 
in Germany, by Dark Ronald, that noted 
sire of \ inning brood mares from Donna 
Caterina, by Donovan. It is essentially 
an Eng! sh pedigree. This mare has been 
to Ob! erate. Ever Fair, by Lemonora 
from I’ uitable, is another that never raced. Santorb, who has 
just be sold to go to Hungary, was her mate this year. 

A: ‘n, we have Mafia without a racing history because she 
met w 1 an accident and could not be raced. This daughter 
of Fri: Marcus (I have much faith in Friar Marcus mares for 
breedi: ; purposes) and Hythe, by Chaucer, stands only 14h. rin. 
to-day is a seven year old. I have mentioned her Call Boy colt 





PRALINE AND FOAL BY PAPYRUS. 


and that he is rather on the small side too. It is believed Mafia 
is in foal this year to Lancegaye, who was second for Coronach’s 
Derby. Praline, whose yearling colt I so much like, is by Son-in- 
Law from Burnt Almond. She was bred at the National Stud 
seven years ago and only ran three times unsuccessfully as a two 
year old. Apelle was also selected for her this year. 

Pretoria, by Spion Kop from Cartona, 
isone of Mr. Peter Fitzgerald’s breeding e 
in Ireland. She won at two and three 
years of age. Her nice Highborn II foal 
is her first produce, and next year’s 
should be by Coronach. Rainstorm, the 
dam of Bedraggled, is a Hainault mare 
that won a small race as a two year old. 
She has been to Ellangowan. The big 
mare Rhythm is typical of the big stock 
sired by Hurry On. Her dam, Iambic, 
was by St. Amant. Her turf career was 
on modest lines, but she did succeed 
thrice as a two year old. Foxlaw was 
chosen for her this year. 

Rockrose, by Rock Flint, won a 
smal! race as a three year old and has 
been to Legatee. There may be no 
bett: + bred mare at the stud than Silver 
Mus-, dam of the nice yearling colt by 
Manna and in foal to that horse again. 
She is an eight year old by Chaucer 
fror Silver How, by Spearmint, and 
was bred by Sir Pyers Mostyn. She 
won small races at three and four years 
old. Sunny Eyes is one of the Duke 
of Portland’s breeding, being by Sunstar 





MAFIA, WITH FOAL BY CALL BOY. 


twice as a two year old and won once. Highborn II was 
chosen for her this year. 

Sweet Dorothy is by Santoi and was bred by Mr. A. H. 
Straker. As the winner of five races she ranks as one of the 
best winners among the seventeen brood mares. Her foal by 
Gainsborough has yet to do well. Next year her offspring should 
be by Salmon Trout. ‘Tivoli Girl, by Othello from My Dolly, 
is one of Mr. J. B. Joel’s breeding. She was evidently smart 
as a two year old, for she won the Convivial Produce Stakes at 
York, worth close on a thousand pounds. She lost her foal by 
Foxlaw, but there are good hopes she may now be in foal to that 
successful horse Stratford. 

Tiy, who has a yearling filly by Papyrus and a colt foal by 
Solario, has been mated with Papyrus again. This attractive 
mare is by Bachelor’s Double from Depeche, a daughter of 
Gallinule. She was a winner twice at three years of age. White 
Coral, by Rock Flint from Petual, by Chittabob, comes from 
aged parents on the dam’s side, though the line of blood is robust. 
I have mentioned her foal by Apelle, and now she is thought to 
be in foal to Highborn II. Yonder, by Sunstar from St. Catrine, 
by St. Frusquin, has no racing record, but it is believed she will 
justify her place in the stud. Her last mating was with Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall’s horse Hurstwood. Last of the mares 
is Zaretta, in foal to Solario, and whose filly foal is by Hurstwood. 
She is by Hainault from Zareba, and at three years of age she 
won two races of note—the Cork and Orerry Stakes at Ascot, 
and the Gosforth Park Cup at Newcastle. There is every reason 
why one with her history should make a successful brood mare, 
and she was the one selected for the mating with the high-priced 
Solario. : 

It will be seen that the majority of the mares had only modest 
racing careers and most of them not too much of it. The latter 
fact may be very much in their favour. Long careers for mares 
in training are not always the best preparation for stud life, and 
the best winners do not necessarily breed the best winners. I 
imagine the process of selection is still going on at the Barton 
Stud, and that Lord Fairhaven and Captain Broughton will not 
be satisfied until they have touched a high level in all they are so 
enthusiastically undertaking. Such a sporting and disinterested 
enterprise deserves to succeed, and I sincerely wish the partners 
all possible good luck. SIDNEY GALTREY. 





fron Nilghai, by Neil Gow. She ran Frank Griggs. PRETORIA, WITH FOAL BY HIGHBORN II. Copyright. 
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SPANIELS 





EVA OF HENTZAU AND HENTZAU DANCING FAIRY. 


LTHOUGH the small pets known as King Charles’ 
spaniels derive their name definitely from one of the 
Stuarts, they were to be found in England during the 
previous century, if not earlier. Besides being amusing 
companions, the spaniels gentle or comforters were 

thought to be as useful as possets or poultices. ‘Those who are 
disposed to sneer at the credulity of the Egyptian peasantry 
because they believe a fever can be cured by the touch of a hairless 
dog, should remember that it is not so long ago that similar magic 
was attributed to toy dogs in this country. Rubbing one of these 
tiny creatures against chest or stomach was supposed to be a 
remedy for indigestion or more serious maladies, and some went 
to the extent of believing that the disease passed from human 
beings into the dog. Dr. Caius, in his famous letter of 1570 to 
Gesner, the Swiss naturalist, makes passing reference to the spaniel 
gentle or Hispaniolus Generosus, which “ is given by us this 
last name because of the generosity of its breed: for it is used 
to the society of titled men and women, and is their companion 
at feasts and sports.”’ ‘They have always been aristocratic dogs 
as well as dogs of the aristocracy, having the dignified bearing 
that can never be plebeian. 

That is not to say, however, that they never found their 
way into other grades of society. We realise, for instance, that 
the pet whose loss was advertised at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century came from a modest home. ‘‘ Whereas a little black- 
and-white Spaniel Bitch of King Charles’s Breed, about six 
months old, the White on her has been lately burned, broke 
loose out of Mr. Nash’s Shop in Bishopsgate street on Thursday 
last about 8 of the Clock in the Morning, with a piece of Red 
Worsted Garter about her Neck. Whoever has taken up the 
Bitch and will bring her to the Sign of the St. Martin in York 
Buildings shall have 5s. Reward for their Pains.’’ Newspapers 
of that period contained many advertisements of dogs that 
had been lost or stolen, the majority of which were sporting 
spaniels, and some, I regret to 
say, were distinguished for the 
amount of flesh they carried. 
The loss of fat animals seems to 
have been so frequent that one 
wonders if any depraved person 
had an unwholesome taste for 
their flesh. 

For a time the small spaniels 
shared the affections of women 
with Italian greyhounds. ‘Then 
came pugs from Holland in the 
train of William and Mary, and 
we managed to get along very well 
with them until the show period. 
Our ancestors on the distaff side 
were not all devoted to lapdogs, 
by any means. Dorothy Osborne, 
whose love letters to Sir William 
Temple, written between 1652 
and 1654, are a source of unending 
delight, spoke scornfully of a 
friend who had married. ‘‘ You 
cannot imagine how I was sur- 
prised to see a man that I had 
known so handsome, so capable 
of being made a pretty gentleman 
ae transformed into the 
direct shape of a great boy newly 
come from school. ‘T'o see him 
wholly taken up with running on 
errands for his wife and teaching 
her little dog tricks.’’ Dorothy 
had no liking for little dogs, her 
favourites being Irish wolfhounds 
on account of their great size. 


T. Fall. 








HENTZAU JACK O’ LANTERN. 


AVOCAT ANNETTE 


AND HENTZAU FIONA 


Little is known about the early history of these toy sj niels, 
though the assumption is that, like the other spaniels, the came 
originally from Spain, and it is quite possible that they r ached 
the Peninsula from the Far East, some say Japan and others “hina, 
One or two authorities even assign their birthplace to Tibet, 
where we know little dogs somewhat of this type have cxisted 
for untold centuries. Throughout the Continent, too, were 
dwarf spaniels, which may be seen in many old painting:, long 
of ear, with silky coats and short legs. One offshoot of that family, 
no doubt, is the papillon, or butterfly dog, but I cannot say if 
our King Charles’ spaniels are allied to them. It is quite possible, 
of course, that our dogs may have been bred down from the 
sporting spaniel. At one time they had noses and jaws of the 
natural shape, and not the extremely short faces that appear on 
the modern dogs. That they were used for sporting purposes 
is undoubted, though they were too small and delicate to be of 
any great value in the field. 

In The Sportsman’s Repository, published in 1820, we read 
that ‘‘ the very delicate and small or carpet spaniels have exquisite 
noses and will hunt truly and pleasantly, but are neither fit for a 
long day nor a thorny covert.” We read further in the same 
authority that ‘‘ the smallest spaniels, passing under the denomina- 
tion of cockers, is that peculiar breed in the possession and 
preservation of the Duke of Marlborough and his friends. These 
are invariably red and white, with very long ears, short nose and 
black eyes ; they are excellent and indefatigable, being in great 
estimation with those sportsmen who can become possessed of 
the breed.’’ A few years earlier the Complete Sportsman declared 
that the kind of springer which had attained the greatest distinction 
was that denominated King Charles’ spaniel. 

The Marlborough strain, which was established by the 
great general, founder of the family, is still in existence at Blenheim. 
These may have been dwarfed from the bigger spaniels, in which 
at one time the red-and-white was a very usual colour. Among the 


advertisements to which | have 
referred was one dated 1703, 
describing a large, white Spanish 
spaniel that had gone astray, 
which had a reddish spot ‘1 the 
middle of its forehead. I that 
spot was at all common, it night 
account for the beauty spot ° hich 
is so characteristic of Blen.ecims 
unto this day. There wa also 
another advertiseme ‘t of 


“a little Spanish lapdog, | iving 
white and red hair pretty ‘ong, 
a long brush tail, both it: ears 
slit, its nose broke in, and >lack 
eyes.” 

The spaniels beloved of ‘Sing 
Charles were black-and-tan. The 
Blenheims have chestnut red 
patches distributed on a g. und 
of pearly white. A wide -hite 
blaze runs up between the yes, 
and in the centre of the sk \!I is 
the celebrated spot, which » ould 
be of a clear chestnut red ~ out 
the size of a sixpence. From hese 
two, breeders have manufac ured 
the ruby, which is a_ w_-ole- 
coloured, rich chestnut red, and 
the tri-colour, which has a ody 
marking of pearly white on \ hich 
are distributed black patches, and 
brilliant tan markings on the 
cheeks, the lining of the  <ars, 
under the tail, and as spots ovet 
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the .oints for show purposes are identical. ‘That is to say, they 
shc ‘d have massive heads, well domed skull full over the eyes, 
ver. long and well feathered ears set on low, and hanging quite 
flat o the cheeks. The eyes are large and dark, set wide apart, 
The black nose is very short and turned 
stop’ between the skull and nose 
bei z well defined. The muzzle is square, wide and deep and 


an. are very expressive. 


up o meet the skull, the 


we’ turned up. The 
che:ks should be well 
cus :ioned under the eyes. 
In shape the dogs are 
cor.:pact and cobby, built 
on refined lines, and 
having wide and deep 
chests. The legs are 
shert and straight. The 
tail well feathered and 
carried in orthodox 
spaniel fashion. The coat 
is long, silky and straight, 
a slight wave being 
allowed, but it must not 
be curly. 

The illustrations of 
Miss Brunne’s dogs on 
this page will convey 
better than any verbal 
description the type of 
dogs that breeders are 
seeking to produce. For 
many years past the prefix 
of Hentzau has stood as 
a hall-mark of merit in 
the breed. I should not 
like to say how many 
champions have been 


owned by Miss Brunne, or for how many more her dogs have 


HENTZAU RED BRIDEGROOM. 
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HENTZAU RED BRIDEGROOM AND HENTZAU_ KILTIE’S 
COURTSHIP. 
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King Charles’ have suffered badly from the competition ot 
dogs of alien extraction: first coming Pomeranians, and then 
Pekingese to push them into the background. Latterly, however, 
their prospects have improved, and I am glad to give currency 
to Miss Brunne’s praise of her favourites. ‘“‘ They are very 
hardy, good house-dogs, and seldom bark without a reason. 
They remember their friends and their enemies. I actually 


know of King Charles’ 
that have pined away and 
died after being parted 
from a beloved owner. 
They make ideal pets for 
children, as a _ bad- 
tempered one is a rarity. 
Upbringing will do al- 
most anything. I have 
seen them killing rats, 
hunting rabbits, and be- 
having like little sports- 
men.” 

An article on this 
subject would be incom- 
plete without reference 
to the latest development 
in connection with the 
breed. A few years ago 
bewilderment, and per- 
haps mild ridicule, was 
caused by the announce- 
ment in one of Mr. 
Charles Cruft’s show 
catalogues that prizes of 
£25, £2 and £1 were 
offered by Mr. Roswell 
Eldridge of New York 
for the Blenheim spaniels 


most nearly approaching in type to those of the time of King 


been responsible. The numbers must be very considerable. Charles II. It was realised then that none but dogs of a radically 


One of the best that she owns to-day is the Blenheim, Hentzau 
Jack O’Lantern, who has had an undefeated career in the classes 
for his variety. ‘‘ Bobby,’’ as he is known in private, has acquired 
a host of engaging tricks, is an excellent house-dog, and a refutation 
of the belief that these charming pets must be soft. It will be — kind of dog will be the outcome. 
seen that Miss Brunne has specimens of three of the varieties. 


.. Fail. 


HENTZAU_ KILTIE’S 


COURTSHIP. 


HENTZAU RED BRIDEGROOM. 


bad type, as we understand it, could hope to win; but the seed 
sown has germinated into the Cavalier King Charles’ Spaniel 
Club, whose object is to resuscitate the earlier type. The move- 
ment seems to be growing, but it is too soon yet to say what 
I have often written about the 
undesirability of the abnormally short faces that have become 
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fixed. They are unnatural, and must confer a positive dis- 
ability upon the possessors. Whether we need go back to the 
days of the Stuarts or be content with a middle course is 
debatable. For myself, I am enamoured of the sort of dog 
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that appears in one of Landseer’s pictures hung in the Tate 
Gallery—a dog with a certain amount of stop and a natural 
nose, but blunter than those, I imagine, that were to be seen 
on the Stuart spaniels. A. CRoxTON SMITH. 





GOODWOOD WEEK 





AT GOODWOOD—A GENERAL VIEW FROM TRUNDLE HILL JUST AFTER THE FINISH OF THE HAM PRODUCE 
STAKES WON BY LADY HELEN McCALMONT’S LINDOS OJOS. 


F one had to show a distinguished foreigner something 
which was at once typical of the English love of horses, 
the perfect beauty of the land and finely representative 
of the people of the country, I doubt if anything would 
afford a better example than Goodwood Week. It is not 

simply a race meeting, but it is a country function held in 
the most perfect natural setting in the whole of Britain. 

Essentially it has never lost that personal quality which goes 
back to the days when a Duke of Richmond and Gordon laid out 
an ideal course in an inspired setting. The lawn at Goodwood is 
still a reality and more than a social symbol, for the meeting attracts 
not simply the typical racegoers, but the solid structure of our 
Society. Goodwood and house parties are synonymous, and every 
great house within easy car distance of the lawn has its swarm of 
guests. Poloisin full swing at Cowdray Park, there are innumer- 
able dances, and for a week the whole of West Sussex is given up 
to general festival with the races as a magnificent excuse for an 
orgy of horse worship. For a few brief days the racing industry 
dominates the equally speculative calling of agriculture, and 
from far and near landowner and farmer, men of leisure and 
professional people, tenants and tradesfolk, all climb to the stands 
or that grim prehistoric fort, the Trundle. 

The weather this year was moderate rather than fair, and for 
the first days’ showers bore up at intervals on the south-westerly 
sea wind, and though the landscape might be for a time brilliant in 
sunshine, before long the cloud shadows would be racing the horses 
over the hills and the grey rain would drive the crowd back to the 
shelter of the stands and boxes. For five minutes or so all colour 
would vanish under a wave of fawn raincoats and glistening wet 
umbrellas, then out would come the sun again and the colour 
would return. Luckily, Goodwood is not a top hat and chiffon 
meeting, but traditionally an occasion for the smartest of country 
clothes. The women wore more wool than silk, and from 
Princess Mary downwards nearly everyone was in coat and skirt, 
light tweeds predominating. 

The Paddock was representative of half the sportsmen in 
the country. Lord Lonsdale, who is a guest of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood House, the Duke and Sir 
Leonard Brassey are the Stewards of the meeting. Lord 
Woolavington came over with Sir Walter Gilbey and Sir Giles 
Loder, but loyal Sussex hopes that the Woolavington stable would 
show the black hoop on white first past the post were disappointed. 

The Tote has not been established at Goodwood yet, though 
everyone hopes to see it installed by next year. It would un- 
doubtedly add to the amenities of what is otherwise the most 
perfect racecourse in the world, and there is something to be 
said for the suggestion of a lady who, admitting she was not very 
interested in the racing, said: ‘‘ If they could only stop all this 
shouting and prosecute those wretches who fling about litter and 
have a really good band to play in the intervals, it would be a 
most heavenly sort of garden party ! ”’ 

That is, perhaps, the best way of taking Goodwood, for it 
is the most lovely spectacle, and it has an ease and dignity and a 
perpetual freshness which distinguishes it from all other meetings. 
It is easy to reach and, what is all important in these days of 
traffic congestion, easy to get away from. There are endless 
motor parks, but the road management is incredibly efficient. 
Traffic gets under way quickly and bowls along swiftly, so that 
there are no queues and dreary stoppages. The thousands of 
spectators and their cars vanish from the Downs within half an 


hour of the last race of the day. Not so long ago there were seven 
races to the day, but the selling races have been dropped from the 
card and with six the last event falls at four-thirty, an admirable 
arrange ment for parties with long distances to go or those who 
are bound for Cowdray Park to wind up the day by watching the 
polo in a setting but little less picturesque than Goodwood itself. 

Last year the world learnt with regret that the great beech 
woods on the Goodwood estate were to be felled. It was, in 
point of fact, necessary, for they had long since reached full growth 
and the autumn gales were playing havoc with them. But the 
felling will not affect the racecourse. In fact, this year there was 
little sign of the work of the woodmen, although many acres have 
already been cleared and the work of replanting begins this autumn. 


B.C. 


SOME FEATURES OF 
GOODWOOD 


WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS OF BECKHAMPTON 


S the public were chiefly interested in the race for the 
A Stewards’ Cup, certainly all were who speculated, I will 
make some comment on its outcome before coming to the 
breeders’ races such as the Gratwicke Stakes for three year olds and 
Ham Produce Stakes for two year olds. It was a case of the the 
Aga Khan being triumphant again in the chief sprint handicap 
of the meeting. His four year old, Le Phare, a son of Phalaris 
and Eagle Snipe, bred by him at his Sheshoon Stud in Ireland, 
won by a short head from Mr. S. B. Joel’s Fleeting Memory. 
Three lengths away in third place was another from the top division 
of the handicap in Songe, who is now the property of Mr. J. 
Farsky de Dada, a Hungarian, who purchased the horse a 
few days before with a view of sending him to his stud in ie 
Argentine. 

I think, perhaps, the chief point about this latest race jor 
the Stewards’ Cup is that it goes far to shatter the theory so log 
cherished, that to be drawn on the plantation side of the course-— 
that is to say, to be numbered among the low numbers—1n's 
be fatal to a horse’s chance. As proof of that belief one had or y 
to take note of the way the market veered the moment detz.s 
of the draw became known. Grandmaster, who was dra\ 
25, became a firm 5 to 1 chance in the big field of twenty-eig! 
Le Phare, who had been supported for good money down to :» 
to 1, drifted out to 100 to 6 immediately it was realised that ' 
would have to start from the No. 3 place. Songe was dra\ 
No. 2 and Fleeting Memory No.8. Yet these horses were destin 
to fill the first three positions. 

Le Phare made the whole of the running. His jocke:, 
Michael Beary, thinks he was helped by the plantation screeni: 
the wind, which was blowing a gale and which was probably fi « 
by the horses on the other side of the course. Personally, I thin 
the jockey was rewarded for sticking to the side where he was 
drawn instead of following the usual custoin of veering over to 
the right, where the horses would race en masse. 

Lindos Ojos, who won the race for two year olds, broug!it 
in £3,449 to Lady McCalmont, the winning owner. Lindos 
Ojos has an admirable winning record this season, and, i 
addition, her chance for the Ham Stakes was enhanced b, 
the fact of being able to claim a breeding allowance of 7Ib 
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She is by the Argentine-bred horse Buen 
(Ojo, who was introduced to breeders in 
this country at a merely nominal fee. 
This grey daughter of his is from a grey 
mare named Fourfold, who was smart 
when in training, at any rate while a two 
year old. Second for the Ham Stakes was 
Sir Abe Bailey’s colt by Phalaris from 
Love Oil, one of the breeding of Lord 
Furness. 

Rameses the Second did not give 
much room to Singapore in a gruelling 
finish for the Ham Stakes, and I did not 
like the winner’s way of going through 
with his task. He was now winning the 
first race of his career, which is the reason 
why he was receiving 1olb. from Singa- 
pore. There is a great deal to like in the 
latter, who will be a high-class horse 
when he has filled out and furnished, as 
he sti!l needs to do very much. The two 
horses are engaged in the St. Leger, but 
I doubt whether either will be good 
enough to win. 

Only one other race on the opening 
day {| need mention. Lord Ellesmere’s 
Four Course did well again this time to 
win t!.c Richmond Stakes of £1,631. She 
gave »ib., apart from weight for sex, to 
Mr. =. F. Clayton’s Disarmament, who 
ran so well that he might have won had 
he b: on ridden with rather more discre- 
tion 1: the early stages of the six-furlong 
race. 

ne thing the second day’s racing did 
clear up, and that was the pre-eminence 
as a three year old sprinter of Stingo. 
This son of Tremola won for Mr. D. M. Gant the King George 
Stakes, which every year brings out the best performers over 
six furlongs on weight-for-age conditions with certain penalties. 
Stingo won by a length and a half in quite brilliant style from 
the four year old Costaki Pasha, who was only conceding 6lb. 
for the year’s difference in their ages. Actual favourite was Lord 
Derby’s classic winner, Fair Isle, who, apart trom the sex allowance 
which she should have received in the ordinary way, was trying 
to give 1lb. to Stingo. She merely kept company with the colt 
and Costaki Pasha for five furlongs, and faded out of the picture 
the moment the pace was turned on. 

‘The Goodwood Stakes was won for Mrs. Corlette Glorney 
by her lightly weighted six year old, Joyous Greeting, who was 
acquired by her last season with the object of leading her three 
year old Posterity in work. His success beyond the object for 
which he was bought reminds me of how Lord Derby found 
Servus capable of far better things than leading Fairway in his 
work. Lord Derby, by the way, whom I did not see at the meeting, 
was expected to win the Goodwood Stakes with West Wicklow, 
the horse he bought at the last December sales after winning 
the Cesarewitch. At one time in last week’s race the six year 
old gelding looked like living up to his favouritism, but then 
his eflort petered out, leaving the idea that his jockey should 
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have delayed his challenge much later. Medarlin, another 
lightly weighted one, was the runner up to Joyous Greeting. 
His owner, Sir Charles Hyde, acquired him out of a selling race 
at Manchester as a two year old. He gave goo guineas for him, 
and last year, it may be recalled, he won the Prince Edward Handi- 
cap at Manchester. 

Lemnarchus, who grows more imposing every day and is 
a tremendous credit to his sire, Friar Marcus, won the Lavant 
Stakes for Lord Ellesmere, though Sir Abe Bailey’s Beresford- 
Portree colt was immensely fancied to beat him. 

Paradine, one of the most consistent three year olds of the 
season, won the Sussex Stakes for Mr. W. M. Cazalet. He 
did so after being nearly a dozen lengths behind at one time. 
Yet he was capable of producing a sudden burst of speed which 
was quite dazzling. 

The Trundle Stakes, a mile and a half handicap, is a new 
feature of the Goodwood meeting. It is one of those introduced 
to take the place of the dropped selling races. The winner 
here was Brother in Law in the colours of Mr. J. A. Dewar, 
and, incidentally, this was a further success for the Beckhampton 
stable. Ojala, who won the Selsey Stakes of six furlongs, did 
so in the always lucky colours of Major McCalmont. This is 
a filly by Buen Ojo, whose success as a sire I drew attention to 
when referring to the Ham Stakes win 
of Lindos Ojos. 

After all, the Goodwood of last week 
will be remembered for many years as 
the Darling Goodwood. It was the 
week when the Beckhampton trainer, 
Fred Darling, sent nineteen horses to 
the meeting and won with nine of them— 
that is, counting Press Gang’s dead heat 
with Ut Majeur for the Gordon Stakes. 
The other eight winners were Four 
Course, Lemnarchus, Brother in Law, 
Runaway Match, The Recorder, The 
MacNab, Quinine and Pasca. 

Brown Jack won the Goodwood Cup 
for Sir Harold Wernher, again ridden 
by Donoghue. There were very few 
runners, but it produced a grand finish 
between the winner and Jugo, who is a 
wonderful horse bearing in mind that 
he has a tube in his throat. Brown Jack 
was the winner of the Alexandra Stakes 
at Ascot, and it is beyond question that 
he is about the best stayer in the country. 

The two year old performance which 
pleased me most at the meeting was 
Jacopo z as the winner of the Molecombe 
Stakes of six furlongs. This son of 
Sansovino belongs to the Chicago owner, 
Mr. Marshall Field. Thyestes, who 
secured the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown Park, won the Rous 
Memorial Stakes of six furlongs, but 
his was not a smooth performance, and 
I am sure he will never be anything more 


W. A, Rouchh BROWN JACK, WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD CUP. Copyright. than a sprinter. PHILIPPOs. 
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MELCHET COURT. 


ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE. 
The Seat of 


3 OLD: & NEW 


—— — 


LORD MELCHETT. 


—— a = oom 


A mid-Victorian house, built in an Elizabethan style, with the decoration of which 


Alfred Stevens, the sculptor, was concerned. 


The gardens are notable for their fine 


modern sculpture. 


ID-VICTORIAN is an adjective which to-day almost 
inevitably raises a smile. For after passing through 
the usual phase of contempt, the middle of the nine- 
teenth century is now distant enough to appear 
rather entertaining. So, at least, Mr. Lytton Strachey 

and the Sitwell family would have us think. We may regard its 
phenomena with a certain mild cynicism or even delighted amuse- 
ment, always provided that we do not take them seriously. This 
is, perhaps, the natural and unavoidable reaction, but it cannot 
go on for ever. One day the good and the bad of Victorian 
art and architecture will come to be sifted in earnest, and then 
we shall be able to see how much ore there really is among all 
the dross. Even now, if we take for granted the nineteenth 
century acceptance of style as the zsthetic criterion, it is often 
possible to find beauty of form and design underneath the 
borrowed trappings. Such confirmed medizvalists as Street 
and Pearson sometimes attained surprisingly picturesque results 
by their skilful adaptation of outworn Gothic motifs. So, too, 
later on, did Norman Shaw, manipulating Renaissance forms 
like some titanic conjurer. And who knows whether another 
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twenty years will not see the virtuosity of Sir Gilbert Scott 
(of present impious memory) once again held up to admivation 
and acclaimed a virtue ? 

Melchet Court, in the strictest sense a mid-Victorian house 
—it was built in the late ’sixties—is remarkable for poss«ssing 
more of the merits and fewer of the defects of its period than 
the large majority of its contemporaries. It marks the begining 
of the Elizabethan fashion, which for some thirty years occupied 
the attentions of late nineteenth century architects, though, 
strangely enough, the Elizabethan features are confined to the 
exterior. For the interior Alfred Stevens and L. W. Collmann 
were the artists employed, and the source of their inspiration 
was Renaissance Italy. Unfortunately, Stevens’ work perished 
in a fire some four years after it was executed, and when the 
damage was made good he was no longer alive to repair the loss. 
But the exterior is substantially the same as when the house was 
built, though Mr. Darcy Braddell considerably improved its 
appearance shortly before the War, when he re-designed the 
entrance porch and the chimney stacks, substituted leaded lights 
for plate glass and made away with a water-tower which shot up 
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© oyright. 3—LOOKING BACK FROM THE PAVILION TOWARDS THE TERRACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
In the centre of the pool is Carl Milles’ ‘‘ Siren.” 
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4 and 5—THE TWO FOUNTAIN GROUPS ON 
BY MR. C. S. JAGGER. 
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inconsequentially out of the offices. Taken as 9 
whole, the house is a surprisingly good Victorian 
version of Elizabethan, with the design kept clean 
of the usual welter of ornament and Renaissance 
“* features.” 

Of the earlier Melchet Court, which the pre ent 
house superseded, no prints or drawings survive, but 
it seems to have been a typical eighteenth cen ury 
country mansion. The landscaping of the + ark, 
however, still remains, and was, no doubt, ca ~ied 
out when ‘ Capability ” Brown was in the ascen: int, 
From the position of the house, “ built on a oll 
commanding an extensive prospect of the surroun ing 
country,” to quote the Wiltshire county histo ‘an, 
two vistas presented themselves for scenic treatm nt: 
northwards, where the land slopes down to the est 
valley, and away southwards to the edge of the — ew 
Forest. Fig. 13 shows the southward view from the 
terrace, with the small lake and its clump of | ees 
in the middle distance. Melchet throughout the 
medieval period had been one of the Royal fores ; of 
Wiltshire—administered along with Clarendon, F \ck- 
holt and Groveley. Originally, it must have for ed 
a northward extension of the New Forest, and n any 
great oaks still remain, the children and gr ad- 
children of those under which the wild boar rox ‘ing 
for acorns was energetically hunted by the Plantag net 
kings. During the thirteenth century numerous gi ints 
of oak were made for building works at Salisbury and 
Clarendon, for Queen Eleanor’s manor at Lyndhiirst, 
and to the priors of the monastic houses at Mottis/ ont, 
Breamore and Christchurch, as well as to the Abbess 
of Romsey. Complaints were made that the forest was 
being wasted by this constant drain of timber, but 
licences continued to be issued. The enclosure oi the 
forest took place in 1577, when Richard Audley, Chief 
Ranger, obtained the necessary licence from Queen 
Elizabeth, and early in the next reign his successor 
disparked it of deer. We need not go into the history 
of the subsequent ownerships during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, beyond mentioning the 
names of John Lockhart, who bought the property 
in 1775, and John Osborne, to whom it was sold 
seventeen years later by Lockhart’s widow. Osborne 
was a great friend of Warren Hastings, and it is 
recorded that he erected in the grounds a temple 
to his honour, “‘ the design of which was furnished 
gratuitously by Thomas Daniell Esq. after the choicest 
models of Hindu architecture.” An engraving of 
this garden toy, inspired perhaps by those at Kew, 
can be found in Colt Hoare’s History of Wiltshire. 

The present house was begun by the second 
Lord Ashburton, whose father, Alexander Baring, 
for eighteen years head of the famous firm of Baring 
Brothers, bought the property in 1835 shortly before 
being raised to the peerage. The second baron, 
however, did not begin residing till 1862, his youger 
brother, the Hon. Francis Baring, living at Mel het 
during the years immediately following his fat!.cr’s 
death. When the second baron died in 1868 his 
widow continued the work of building, which can 
only just have been begun at the time. The arch °ct 
employed was Henry Clutton, well known in his : ne 
as the designer of several churches and country ho: ¢s. 
But the interest of the house for us to-day lies ir ‘he 
association of Alfred Stevens with the decor: on 
of the interior. His designs for painting the stair 1se 
and the ceiling of the entrance hall are in the Vici ria 
and Albert Museum. Stevens at the time was ‘ill 
engaged on his two life works, the Wellington m: 1- 
ment in St. Paul’s and the great dining-roon at 
Dorchester House. Earlier in his career he had ca: °d 
out the decoration of the dining-room at Deysbro« in 
Cheshire, but, apart from this, his designs for Mei. et 
constitute the only country house work he did. It 
can be safely said that Stevens is the only Eng sh 
artist of the Victorian era whose lustre still rem 1s 
untarnished. In point of fact, his work is much n . re 
highly valued now than it was by the majority of 1s 
contemporaries. This is partly due to the fact tat 
when all the rest of the world was obsessed by me 'I- 
zvalism, Stevens sought his inspiration in Renaissa: <¢ 
Italv. If he had lived in an earlier, or even a laicr. 
generation, his genius would have been better apr"e- 
ciated and he would have left far more and far gre:. ¢f 
works of art to posterity. But, even so, his small but 
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Cooyright. 7——MILLES’ TWO BRONZE BOARS GUARDING THE TERRACE STEPS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Alfred Stevens’ designs for its decoration can be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 




















9—THE HALL FIREPLACE, IN GREY MARBLE. 
The monogram and coronet commemorate the second Lord Ashburton. 


varied output, by its vigour and originality, lifts 
head and shoulders above his fellows. 
Fortunately, his great staircase (Fig. 8), a mo 
mental Renaissance design, survived the fir 
1873, and its ceiling, as well as that of the 
(Fig. 11), if they are not original, are identical . 
those for which the drawings at South Kensin 
were made. These designs show clearly the ori 
decorative scheme The woodwork was ebor: 
black and picked out in gold, the architectural fea‘ 
including the ceiling panels, were in white on a 
ground with gilding sparingly applied, while the 
were a Pompeian red. Vigorously conceived 
esques, of which there exist full-sized details, 
the ceiling panels; the dado was decorated w 
delicate vase pattern, and portrait heads were desi 
for the medallions in the spandrels of the stai « 
arch (Fig. 11). Mr. Stannus, in his work on Ste. = 
speaks of the effect as “‘ magnificent in ret 
dignity.”” The remainder of the interior decor 
was designed by Leonard W. Collmann, a well k: 
decorator of that time and a personal friend of Ste 


10.—ITALIAN QUATTROCENTO FIREPLACE 
THE MORNING ROOM. 


His two portraits of Collmann and of his wife re 
among the few of his paintings which Stevens ; '- 
mitted to survive, his usual practice being to tear 1p 
his canvases or consign them to the flames. ‘| is 
being so, it is a tragic irony that his splendid dec: 2- 
tion at Melchet should have suffered the very 

to which he destined what he considered to be 
inferior work. 

The re-building after the fire, which seem 
have been confined to the western end of the ho: 
was carried out by Clutton between 1875 and 1 
Most of the interior as it is to-day is due to h 
although considerable alterations have been made si 
Lord Melchett bought the property in 1911. F« 
superb Italian fireplaces have been introduced into t '¢ 
drawing-room (Fig. 12), the old dining-room (Fig. 1°), 
and the library. But that in the hall (Fig. 9), with t»¢ 
monogram and crest of the second Lord Ashburto®, 
is original to the house. The excellence of the carviiig 
of the scrolls and putti suggests that Stevens ws 
responsible for it. Other alterations include new 
door-cases in the hall, from Mr. Braddell’s designs, 
and a new dining-room in a more convenient position 
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Copyright. 11.—THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
Stevens’ painted decoration of the ceiling perished in the fire of 1873. 
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in the wing connecting the main block with the offices. The 
ground floor rooms are filled with magnificent examples of 
Italian furniture collected by Lady Melchett in Italy, and our 
illustrations show a few of the fine pictures, some of which 
are from the famous collection of Lord Melchett’s father, 
Dr. Ludwig Mond, which decorate the walls. 

Turning to the grounds and immediate surroundings of 
the house, we find a lay-out to which at least three different 
periods have each contributed their share. The park, with its 
magnificent oaks and beeches is the old forest, tamed and civilised 
according to eighteenth century taste. How perfect that taste 
was and how sure the eye which trained and composed the land- 
scape it is we who can best recognise now that the trees are 
grown to their full grandeur and stateliness. John Osborne, 
during his period of ownership at the beginning of last 
century, planted many rare specimens of foreign trees, some 
of which have now attained a great size. The fine cedars on 
the lawns at the west end of the house (Fig. 7), no doubt 
date from his time, as also the magnificent Californian pine 
(Pinus macrocarpa) whose branches radiate outwards and 
upwards almost from the ground (Figs. 14 and 15) to compose 
into a giant pear-shaped form. The height of this tree is 
103ft., while its spread has a circumference of 230ft. The 
lay-out of the terrace and parterre (Fig. 13) is contemporary 
with the house, and forms an excellent example of formal 
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13.—LOOKING ACROSS THE TERRACE AND PARTERRE. 


A good example of the mid-Victorian return to formality in garden design. 
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garden design of mid-Victorian date. ‘The two squares, with 
their close-cut hedges and nodular bushes, have each a star- 
shaped pool for centre, in which have recently been placed 
two fountain groups by Mr. Jagger. In its form and outline 
the right-hand group (Fig. 4) is the more pleasing of the 
two. 

At the east end of the terrace is the delighful water garden, 
(seen in Fig. 3) which has been laid out by Mr. Braddell. With 
its trim hedges, smooth lawn and long paved pool, terminated 
by a charming little pavilion, it is an enchanting place, to which 
trees on three sides provide a deep shaded background. The 
fourth side, towards the house (Fig. 3), is spanned by a stone 
bridge with twin flights of steps on either side leading up to the 
terrace. ‘The pavilion seems to have been suggested by the 
loggias at Cranborne. Its three round arches rest on pillars ot 
Hopton Wood stone, whose fine white quality is set off by the 
yellower limestone used for the walls. In the centre of the 
long pool sports Carl Milles’ “ Siren,” holding a fish in either 
hand from which spout little jets of water. ‘The work of the 
great Swedish sculptor, first introduced to people in this country 
by the exhibition held at the Tate Gallery three years ago, 
is better known from photographs of his beautiful fountain 
groups and statues in Stockholm and the delightful garden 
he has laid out on his estate at Lidingé. Here, at Melchet, 
in addition to this charming water figure, are two other examples 






15 —THE RADIATING BOUGHS OF THE GIANT PINE (PINUS MACROCARPA). 
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of his work—the two bronze boars (Figs. 6 and 7) which guard 
the steps leading down from the terrace. Milles’ imaginative 
enius finds its truest expression in those monumental groups 
where his command of ensemble enables him to compose the 
most diverse elements into a unity. But these smaller works 
illustrate two other qualities in which he is pre-eminent—the 
ability to harmonise character with form and a just feeling 
for his material. In the gay, humorous lines of the Siren he 
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reveals that strain of healthy paganism which is found in many of 
his works, particularly in the “‘ Europa ” and the fountain group 
of Tritons. The boars are admirable alike in their form and 
their ‘‘ animalness,”” and the rough texture of the hide is most 
subtly suggested. ‘These excellent examples of modern sculpture 
have only lately been acquired and form a notable addition to 
a collection which is well known for its many fine classical 
bronzes and marbles. ARTHUR OSWALD. 





AT THE 


A HOLIDAY 


» LL readers of this page remember, I suppose, what 

‘3 Charles Lamb said about the country. I can never 

\\ find the passage and so do not pretend to quote it 

~\ exactly. The point is that Lamb declared his entire 

willingness to give all the lakes, mountains, moors, 
ban!s, braes and bogs of more or less Bonnie Scotland for the 
pit :- a London theatre. I wonder if it is permissible for one 
who -s really fond of the theatre to admit that there are times 
whe» he sees the matter the other way about. It is August, 
and . am conscious of being just the least little bit tired of the 
the: -e and of a feeling that I would gladly exchange it, and the 
indi strious young women who so persistently show one into 
the vrong seat, and the bars where they charge too much for 
an tolerably short whisky, and the seat where they charge 
oth : people too much for an intolerably long play, and the 
play which, whenever I see it, always seems to be the same 
pla’, and the actors who certainly are always the same actors, 
an’ the conductors playing those Three Dances from 
“Fenry VIII” which never to the end of time are going to 
vat” by so much as a demi-semi-quaver, and the first-night 
aucience all of whom hate each other with a unanimity which 
has never been equalled since the Tower of Babel. Let me 
coniess that in my present mood I would willingly exchange 
all these for the smallest acre on the banks of the Clyde. I 
hope I have chosen a picturesque spot, where curlews curl and 
whaups are crying, as Stevenson says, “‘ over the graves of the 
martyrs,” and stones are “standing on the vacant wine-red 
moor.’ I hope this is a true picture of the Clyde at Glasgow. 
I have not been there, so I do not know. What I am thinking 
of is one of those charming little fishing villages which lie at 
the foot of a headland, with a long slashing golf links at the top 
and a short, stubby pier below at the end of which a short, 
stubby and world-famous comedian waits for his ‘“‘ Highland 
Lassie.” However, these are dreams, idle dreams, whereas 
the stern reality is that I must now open my eyes and. suggest 
to readers of CouNTRY LIFE proposing to spend the holidays in 
town a few jolly plays which they ought not to miss. 

I shall begin by recommending “ Petticoat Influence ” 
at the St. Martin’s, which is a charming little comedy about 
the imbecility of Civil Servants. Now, if the Civil Service 
were to take affront at this play and sue its author, Mr. Neil 
Grant, for libel, I think that, if I were a barrister, I would rather 
be briefed for the prosecution than the defence. Yet I think 
a case could be made for the defence, and this is how I should 
make it: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, the greater the 
truth the greater the libel. So much is admitted. I should 
hesitate to put forward the next step in my argument were it 
not that I see before me three of that sex which, in addition 
to possessing the monopoly of beauty, is noted for its grasp 
of the knottier points of logic. Confidentially, ladies of the 
jury, I invite you to nudge the gentlemen into acquiescence 
in my next step, which is that the greater the untruth the lesser 
the libel. As Civil Servants are notoriously unlike anything 
which the defendant has written about, then it follows that 
that which he has written cannot be libel.” In other words, 
Mr. Grant has seen how extraordinarily comical Civil Servants 
ould be if it so happened that they were as imbecile as the 
rest of us. For the whole of comedy is in the ridiculous juxta- 
position, and that which would be merely unfunny in you and 
me takes on a magnificent absurdity when the buffoon happens 
tc be an Archbishop or a Prime Minister. All Civil Servants 
aie persons of gravity; at least it is decorous to pretend that 
they are. And any play which makes Civil Servants its butt 
must be more amusing than a piece which makes fun of persons 
o: lesser moment. Have I made this play seem dull? It 
is.’t. There is a delightful plot in which that new and delicious 
actress, Miss Diana Wynyard, enjoys her best opportunity to 
dice. Miss Jane Millicen is excellent as a woman who is an 
u'‘er fool, for it is one of the paradoxes of the stage that any 
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fool can play a clever woman, whereas it takes a clever actress 
to impersonate a woman of imposing manner and empty head. 
Among the men there is that last and best representative of 
the Edwardian rake, Mr. Morton Selten, an actor who would 
have warmed the cockles of Lamb’s heart. But everybody 
in the cast is good, and if I do not set down any more names, 
it is because I want to set down some more plays. It so 
happens that to me the theatre is one place and Bedlam 
another. Any man who, having played chess with Cardinal 
Richelieu for his life, desists from that contest to sing a song 
with the refrain : 
She was once an officer’s missus, 
But now she’s the sergeant’s mess !— 

any such character for me reduces the drama of which he is 
an integral part into a meaningless absurdity. All that this 
means, of course, is that I don’t like musical plays. On the 
other hand, I am perfectly well aware that ninety-nine people 
out of every hundred derive from them their entire dramatic 
sustenance. People are so queer. The other day I was 
exulting to somebody about having succeeded in getting out 
of London and living in a wee cottage in what might be called 
country. Whereupon my friend, who has the best collection 
of French landscapes in London, said: ‘‘ The country! Pooh! 
I loathe it. Bits of it are all right to play golf over. But other- 
wise—dreadful ! How can you?” Yet my friend is a man 
of extraordinary culture, and by the same reasoning I am 
persuaded that all lovers of musical plays may also be people 
of extraordinary culture. Therefore, being true to myself, I 
will only say that, though I do not like the kind of play of which 
“The Three Musketeers ” at Drury Lane is so stupendously 
magnificent and colossally successful an example. It is, 
nevertheless, a banquet at which every faculty of the human 
spirit, except the brain or reasoning faculty, will be gorged. 
In “ Nine Till Six” at the Criterion there is some beautiful 
acting by Miss Louise Hampton and, indeed, by everybody, 
and if I recommend this play about a dressmaking establishment 
a little diffidently to men it is only because I should be chary 
of recommending to women a play the scene of which was 
laid in the dressing-rooms of Mr. Stribling and our British 
stripling. For readers who want a first-class play with no 
art nonsense about it, there is Mr. St. John Ervine’s “ The 
First Mrs. Fraser” at the Haymarket, while for those who 
like enchanting fooling and, incidentally, like to see a pretty 
lady gorgeously apparelled, there is ‘“‘ The Man in Possession ” 
at the Ambassadors. I think I remember saying about “ The 
Swan ” that this Hungarian comedy was acted entirely wrongly 
from start to finish by a brilliant company of English actors 
who just happened to find themselves miscast. I predicted 
that the public would be true to their old favourites whether 
they found themselves miscast or otherwise. The prediction 
has come true, and “‘ The Swan ”’ looks like preening herself 
at the St. James’s Theatre for many a long day to come. Mr. 
Herbert Marshall is an exception to the foregoing, for it would 
appear to be impossible to miscast this most charming and 
deceitful actor whose deceit takes the form of using charm to 
conceal an almost frightening qual'ty of intelligence. At the 
Little Theatre Miss Mary Newcomb has returned to her old 
love, the play called “ Jealousy.” In this tense little drama 
the only other part, which was first played in this country 
by Mr. Crane Wilbur and later by Mr. Godfrey Tearle, is now 
performed by that most promising young actor, Mr. John 
Wyse. Other exchanges and re-assumptions have been taking 
place at the New Theatre and at the Royalty, where, respectively, 
Mr. Hugh Wakefield has stepped into Mr. Owen Nares’s shoes 
as the butler in Sacha Guitry’s diverting comedy, “ Désiré,” 
while Mr. Brian Aherne has taken over Mr. Tearle’s part in 
the very brilliant revival of “‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem,” which 
is, incidentally, and by many streets the best play to be seen 
in London. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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THE BIRDS OF 
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OLIVER BROAD 





ALDERFEN 


LDERFEN BROAD, or, as it is called locally, ‘‘ Oliver 
Broad,’ is the most recent acquisition of that young 
and enterprising body known as the Norfolk Naturalist’s 
Trust. During the three and a half years of its existence 
this ‘Trust has acquired (a) four hundred acres of marshes 

at Cley, (b) twenty-one acres in the parish of Martham, (c) a 
small wood in the parish of Blo’ Norton, (d) Dial House, Brancaster 
Staithe, where the Scolt Head watcher lives and provides rooms 
for visitors to the bird island. Part of this property has been 
converted into a laboratory for students attached to the University 
of Cambridge, where they can carry out ecological work. During 
this last week it has borrowed money in order to secure the 
hitherto inviolable sanctuary of Alderfen, which consist of some 
seventy acres of marsh, mere and arable land. Although enclosed 
within a ring of quite good roads, this broad is completely secluded 
and little known to outsiders. It has always been private property, 
to which there is no public right of way either by land or by water. 
All the sporting rights are vested in the owner, so that it will 
become one of the most perfect nature reserves in the land. No 
outsiders have to be placated, and there can be no heartburnings 
such as sometimes mar the serenity of other bird sanctuaries. 
Alderfen is, to my mind, one of the most peaceful and beautiful 
spots in the whole of the Broad- 
land. Notrippers defile it with 
garbage; nor does the reek 
of petrol pollute the atmosphere, 
for no motor boat chugs across 
its placid surface, ravishing the 
burnished chalices of the water 
lilies till they, in revenge, twine 
writhing limbs around the pro- 
peller and stay its career of 
violence. 

Mallard and shoveller duck 
regularly nest there, and may 
be seen with their broods on 
the water. A tufted duck 
brought off her brood in 1927, 
an unusual occurrence in the 
Broadland, though these duck 
nest regularly in other parts of 
Norfolk. 

This year a bittern nested 
within the precincts of Alderfen, 
which is well stocked with 
fish, and could very well 
support more than one pair of 
bitterns. As no shooting is to 
be allowed at any season of the 
year, this little reserve should 
in time become a resort of 
wildfow! during the winter. 
Last January I watched two 
hen harriers quartering the few 
hundred yards of marshy ground 
between the broad and a well 
used main road. In spite of its 
proximity to traffic, and even 
when the trees are bare, Alder- 
fen does not thrust itself upon 
the notice of the casual wayfarer. 





BLACK-HEADED GULLS BREEDING. 


BROAD. 


Black-headed gulls nest there, usually on floating masses 
of vegetation. Alderfen is not mentioned by Stephenson in his 
Birds of Norfolk as one of the breeding places of this guli. It 
is not even now one of their regular haunts. They resorted to 
it after the 1911 flood, which raised the level of Hoveton Broad, 
their normal nesting area; they now seem to regard Alderfen 
as an alternative breeding place or as a suburb for their surplus 
population. Birds are unstable creatures, but doubtless there 
is more method in their madness than meets the eye of a mere 
human observer. A change in the water level upsets the calcu- 
lation of many birds. Black-headed gulls are not ideal tenants 
for a bird sanctuary, and if allowed to nest within its protecting 
care, their numbers should be controlled. I counted about 
two hundred and fifty pairs on Alderfen one year, but all the 
eggs and young were destroyed that season, presumably by ground 
vermin. The following year the gulls nested elsewhere ! 

The nature lover who delights in visiting these reserves is 
apt to forget that the initial cost of buying them is but the begin- 
ning of trouble. Their maintenance means continuous outlay. 
Ground vermin must be destroyed ; waterways have to be kept 
open; marshes should be mown at intervals, otherwise they 
revert to impenetrable tangles in which birds can neither nest 
nor find the food they require. 
Norfolk has of late become the 
happy hunting ground of 
naturalists of all species— it 1s 
the Mecca of bird lovers. Owing 
to its great length of seaboard 
and its position as_ regards 
overseas migration, the creat 
expanse which is under c.ilti- 
vation, its wide saltings, and 
vast stretches of fresh mar hes 
and fen, its broads and mes, 
together with the wild b: ck- 
land, Norfolk contains a_ ich 
and varied plant and ar nal 
life. 

Is it fair that the bu. ‘en 
of buying and maintaining ¢ ese 
priceless possessions, which are 
now the inheritance of all > ho 
love beauty, should fall or he 
shoulders of the few? F cry 
week-end during the bree ng 
season the local garages ire 
full of cars which have brov :ht 
their owners from all part of 
England in order that t. se 
may refresh their minds ad 
memories with the treas ©es 
which Norfolk scatters with so 
lavish a hand. Every person 
who spends delightful hours in 
either of the reserves owes 4 
great debt of gratitude to ‘he 
various Trusts, and especislly 
to the energy and foresight 
of its honorary secretary d 
treasurer, Dr. S. H. Long 
(31, Surrey Street, Norwich). 
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But for his enthusiasm, these sanctuaries would not have 
been acquired. He will gladly receive donations towards the 
deficit of £1,300 which has to be repaid before this latest gem 
can really belong to the Trust. In almost every case, all over 
the country, when land has to be bought for preservation, the 
price paid is largély’ in excess of its intrinsic value. Alderfen 
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realised £2,200, a price which made the auctioneer exclaim, 
**T wish all the land in Norfolk was water.’ Hitherto this little 
estate has been self-supporting, the income from the arable 
land and from the reeds having exceeded the outgoings by £10 
a year. A garage, tea-house and boathouse are included in the 
purchase. E. L. TURNER. 


A SHAM HERO 


The Friend of Shelley: A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny, 
by H. J. Massingham. (Cobden Sanderson, 21s.) 

RELAWNY, in 1821, was 4 young man of adventurous 

temper and means to choose his way, who had his wish 

in being admitted to intimacy with Shelley and with 

Byron. He had also a singular gift for recording 

experience and, in consequence, he is our most pictur- 
esque, if not our most trustworthy, source of information 
about ‘he two most interesting figures in modern poetry. He 
has also written his own life in ‘‘ The Adventures of a Younger 
Son.” Now, Mr. Massingham sets out to present to us the 
man ho, having buried Shelley in 1822 and gone to Greece 
with yron in 1824, survived till 1881, so that any one of us 
over ixty-five might easily have met him in his retreat at 
Somy ing. This is how Mr. Massingham does it: 
To us living in a period threateningly dominated by the power of 
the n achine, Trelawny is a hardly credible figure. We seem no 
longe to breed men like him, men who refuse to fall in with moral 
or an\ other form of regimentation and to trade their human birthright 
for 1t 

Jell, what about it ? Here was this handsome, attitudinis- 

ing f ibuster who roared and stamped his way through nearly 
nine’ years of existence. What did he do? ‘The only enter- 
prise of merit that he took a hand in was the liberation of 
Greece, and there he was perfectly inefficient, just because 
he \as incapable of the ‘“‘ regimentation,” the considered 
concerted action, to which Byron submitted—and ‘Trelawny 
lampooned him for it. Again, there he was, the seaman, the 
big masterful man, with a strong yacht under his orders, when 
Shelley, a life precious to him and to the world, was setting 
out for that last sail from Leghorn in a crank little boat with 
foul weather coming. Trelawny wanted to convoy them, 
but let himself be held up by formalities of the port. All 
that he was of use for was to stage-manage the funeral. In 
our day and generation, one quiet, modest little Englishman 
whose career was incomparably more romantic than ll 
Trelawny’s swashbuckling would, under the same conditions, 
have quietly and modestly slipped anchor and settled with 
the harbour authorities when he had seen his poet safe to port. 
Yet it cannot be said that Erskine Childers at all vied with 
Mr. Massingham’s hero in some of his achievements. He 
would never, for instance, have cut the hair off his wife because 
she (aged fourteen) insisted on wearing a Paris frock instead 
of her native Greek costume. In short, this noble savage 
often did what was disgusting ; perhaps we have lost the breed 
of such ; but, if so, why cry about it? The truth is that Mr. 
Massingham has lived through a period in which adventures 
much more violent than Trelawny’s were common enough 
but has not realised it because they have not yet passed into 
literature. 

From his analysis of Trelawny’s relations with Byron, 
with Shelley (and perhaps specially with Mrs. Shelley), we 
glean a great deal about Mr. Massingham’s philosophy in regard 
to marriage, society, and so forth ; but we do not get any clear 
story of Trelawny’s life, which is regrettable. For Trelawny’s 
opinions do not matter to anybody : he was incapable of coherent 
thought, as the extracts from his letters prove ; and many of 
them are mere windy vapourings, worthy of the hero of a penny 
dreadful. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


: Bengal Lancer, by F. Yeats-Brown. (Gollancz, 9s. net.) 


THIS is a very uncommon sort of autobiography, written by an un- 
conimon sort of man who has lived a very uncommon sort of life. 
Harrow, Sandhurst, the 6oth and the 17th Cavalry sound conventional 
enough in their progression, and many soldiers have written interesting 
books about the Western Front end the War in Mesopotamia. There 
are also not a few distinguished polo-players who might write you a 
ver’ satisfying book about pig-sticking and polo-playing. But all these 
boo':s have been or would be something quite different from Bengal 
Lax er, For not only is Major Yeats-Brown a man of letters and an 
acccmplished writer, but he has undertaken the very daring task of 
inte :preting what is commonly known as the Indian philosophy through 
the medium of his own personal experience in terms which the West 
can understand. The normal young cavalry officer does not, as a rule, 
dev lop into an initiate in Vedic mysticism, and the fact that Major 
Yea s-Brown has done so gives his comments and reflections and even 
his iescriptions of life a very peculiar and definite quality. His specula- 
tions may not, it is true, interest everybody. He tells us that whereas, 


here in the West, we make an exact science of medicine and are inclined 
to consider religion as something rather esoteric, the Brahmins, on the 
contrary, see in our body a mystical microcosm of the Universe, and in 
ideas about God only a formal and rather sterile intellectual exercise, 
and he holds that a balance between these views would contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge and be of benefit to both races. The 
Hindus would come closer to certain practical realities, and if we our- 
selves studied the mystical phenomena of India, we might discover 
facts of importance not only to Harley Street but to Christendom. 
Christ Himself, Major Yeats-Brown thinks, based His teaching on a 
tradition existing in His time and country, and this tradition originally 
came from India, he says, and is still being followed there. Interesting 
as these speculations are, however, they do not constitute the main 
interest of the book, which lies in the candid and vivid descriptions of 
men and life. The author describes his comrades at work and play, 
his bulldogs, his polo ponies and the thrills of pig-sticking. He paints 
vivid pictures of the first Battle of Kut and of a desert raid by air to 
cut telegraph lines, and almost more vivid pictures of that native life 
which he observed so closely in his travels through India in the years 
after the War. Altogether his autobiography is, as we have said, a 
very uncommon book. W. E. B. 


The Chaste Mistress, by Constance Hagberg Wright. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) 


MRS. HAGBERG WRIGHT has founded her story on fact, the 
pathetic fact that there was in the eighteenth century a girl of humble 
origin but great musical gifts—-Martha Ray—who became the mistress 
of the Lord Sandwich of the day and was shot dead as she left Covent 
Garden Theatre after witnessing a performance, by a man named James 
Hackman who was in love with her. Hackman was hanged, and Boswell, 
who is supposed to have ridden with him to execution, gives some details 
of the case. One at least of Martha’s children by I.ord Sandwich, 
Basil Montagu, attained high reputation and sufficient fame to win, 
as his mother and her lover have also, inclusion in our Valhalla, the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Mrs. Hagberg Wright has clung 
so closely to fact in the broad lines of her story that it is almost annoying 
not to know where fancy has been at work in it—for instance, whether 
Martha was ever proved (in that case, why ‘“‘ Chaste Mistress ”’ ?) 
to have been unfaithful in fact to her tie with Sandwich, and whether 
the letters quoted aie imaginary effusions, copies of authentic letters 
or of the spurious ones which were circulated after the tragic conclusion 
of the affair had made it notorious. But the lover of historical romance 
will delight in this excursion into one of the less often explored by-ways 
of the eighteenth century. 


The Street Paved with Water, by Almey St. John Adcock. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 


THIS is an uneven book, but one which is somewhat out of the common 
run, both in its story and that story’s setting, and no less so in its ending. 
Miss Adcock’s heroine is Welcome Tudway, eldest child of a man who 
plys his own ‘‘ monkey boat” on the Grand Junction Canal and 
cherishes the high ambition of becoming a great boat-owner and 
founding the firm of Tudway and Son. As events turn out, it is Welcome 
who becomes the “ son ”’ of the firm and helps to make it successful. 
Many of Miss Adcock’s descriptions of life on the canals and of the 
scenery through which they run are very good, faithful to the crude 
comfort and discomfort or sparkling with spring weather, but Welcome 
and her lover are the achievements of the book. That men were 
seducers ever has been the only message of the modern novelist 
so often that it is pleasant to meet this very different love story. 
Lawrence, with his weakness, and Welcome, with her strength, both so 
decent and equally mistaken, are well worth meeting. S. 


Keith of Kinnellan, by Agnes Muir Mackenzie. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 


MISS MACKENZIE, perhaps in love with her characters and their 
setting, has provided here a sequel, ‘‘ The Falling Wind,” to her former 
story, “‘ Lost Kinnellan,”’ and her publishers have bound both together 
in this volume. ‘* Lost Kinnellan ”’ was a good piece of work, it drew 
a picture of a man and woman who gave way to passion and paid a 
heavy price for it, the new pages carry on their story until the debt 
has in one way or another been discharged or cancelled, and Anne 
and Keith are in smooth waters. Unfortunately, at a second reading 
of the first part, one’s sympathy with Keith grows less. As a reasonably 
happy married man and Anne’s guardian, he does not come very well 
out of the matter when a few weeks of love for his ward end in such 
entire disregard of anything but his own desires. ‘‘ The Falling Wind ” 
rather increases the impression that Keith’s inability to resist his own 
impulses is so marked as almost to suggest that he is abnormal, and 
this gives the whole book an unpleasant tinge, while the final happy 
ending does away with the tragedy of Kinnellan lost which seasoned 
the first with the salt of tears. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


WITH THE ITALIA TO THE NORTH POLE, by Umberto Nobile (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.); Novets AND Nove ists, by Katherine Mansfield (Constable, 
7s. 6d.); SECOND SuHots, by Bernard Darwin (Newnes, 23.). Fiction.— 
THE YounG LiviNnGsTONEs, by Denis Mackail (Hodder and Stoughton, 
73. 6d.); THE WINGS OF ADVENTURE, by Philip Gibbs (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.); 
Ov’ Man ApDAMAN’ His CHILtun, by Roark Bradford (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
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OUR INTELLIGENT AIR MINISTRY 


THE THREAT TO LAMBOURN DOWNS. 





ON THE WAY TO WHITE HORSE HILL. 


TT would be easy and justifiable to wax satirical about the 

Air Ministry’s proposal to use Lambourn Downs as a bomb- 

ing area. If the Air Ministry had any cognisance either of 

the real or of what may be summarised as the extrinsic value 

of these Downs, its officials 
would richly deserve the abuse 
of all healthy Englishmen. 
We prefer to believe that the 
choice of Lambourn Downs for 
a bombing ground was made in 
ignorance of the destruction that 
would be involved. It is pro- 
bably true that the Air Ministry 
had no idea that Lambourn is 
the second biggest centre for 
racehorse training in England, 
that its business, employing 
hundreds of men and boys and 
involving many thousands of 
pounds’ worth of stables and 
houses, depends entirely on 
Lambourn Downs being quiet 
and open. Itis the sort of thing 
that a Government department 
would not know. After all, why 
should it? An official, perhaps 
a very competent airman, looks 
at a map or takes a flight round 
about, and, with as keen a tac- 
tical genius as the Duke of Wellington, stubs his finger down 
on the map and says “‘ There. Lambourn Downs are free from 
houses. Bomb them.” When a lot of civilians begin to protest, 
the official mind cannot admit that it did not realise, had no idea. 
It turns dignified, high and mighty. Military Necessity, the 
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A CORNER OF UFFINGTON. 


ASHDOWN HOUSE. 


Integrity of the Empire, National Defence are involved. But 
what do the groundlings say—the little people for whose 
well-being, and with whose money, the Air Force is supported? 
The Berkshire County Council and the Berkshire Joint Regional 
Planning Committee separately 
but unanimously protest that a 
town’s prosperity, the amenity 
of a large district, the pleasure 
of thousands of persons, and the 
ancient peace of an historic tract 
of English soil, will be destroyed 
if this ignorant decision is up- 
held. The trainers point out 
that they will certainly have to 
discontinue work on the Downs. 
Not only would their whole 
expensive business be destroyed. 
but the farmers who provide 
the fodder would lose their 
livelihood, and, very rightly, the 
trainers will demand adequate 
compensation for their losses. 
‘Though the land may be poor 
from an agricultural pvint of 
view, the use to which it is at 
present put renders it, in fact, 
among the most valuable areas 
in the country. 

Peace and quiet—a com- 
modity with little monetary value in most districts, and the. efore 
destructible with impunity—here happens to be the es:«ntial 
condition of an industry as well as a tiny intact fragment < * the 
Englishman’s heritage (though that is mere sentiment). Tha such 
beautiful houses as Ashdown House and Compton Beauc mp, 
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together with the humbler homes of hundreds of villagers, should 
he made unendurable, of course, counts for nothing. ‘The rights 
of individuals nowadays must not interfere with the right of 
the State to make hell wherever it chooses. 

Our illustrations give some idea of the country affected. 
Above is a string of Lambourn horses (Cutbury leading) crossing 
Mann Down on their way to exercise on White Horse Hill. All 
this down, which is the only circular mile and a quarter steeple- 
chase and hurdle racecourse, together with the long grass inside 
the circle used by the trainers for winter work, as well as White 
Horse Hill itself, would have to be closed if the proposed ground 
was taken over by the Air Ministry. Uffington Castle, Weyland 
Smith’s smithy and Alfred’s fort above Wantage would, inciden- 
tally, be robbed of the age-old quiet that brings many a refugee 
from tie world of progress below to visit them. Of the two 
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historic homes, whose peace the bombing ground would destroy, 
Ashdown House is a product of Charles II’s early years, having 
been built by John Webb for Lord Craven, who had been one of 
the most loyal and generous supporters of Charles I. Once 
surrounded by woods, it now stands impressively gaunt in the 
wide downland. The moated house at Compton Beauchamp 
dates from Tudor Times, with a Queen Anne front reflected in 
the waters. 

If the Air Ministry will reasonably consider the information 
now provided, its officials must admit that they have made an 
unfortunate mistake. We are the first to agree that there must 
be bombing grounds. But let the Ministry buy a derelict farm 
somewhere, or bomb a derelict wartime camp such as the wilderness 
two miles east of Blandford, or some stretch of Salisbury Plain. 
Or why not drop its bombs into the sea? Let it be intelligent. 


A COURSE OF OUR OWN 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


ANY of us, when building castles in the air, have 

probably thought less in detail about the castle itself 

than about one of its adjuncts, namely, its golf course. 

.To have a private course is a beautiful dream well 

worth the dreaming, even though it can never be 
realisec. In its most wildly impossible form there is not the 
sembla ce of an airy castle attached to it ; we picture ourselves 
possess og for our very own the nine holes of Worlington or 
the ho! s inside the wall (or the place where the wall used to be) 
at Pres wick. If that appears too utterly fantastic even for a 
dream, the picture is changed to one of a park with nice sandy 
soil, ir which we have the fun either of laying out our own 
course or getting some supremely skilful dream-architect to 
do it for us. 

It really is a most delightful dream. How pleasant it 
would be, when we felt in the mood, just to step outside our own 
front door, call to the groom of the chambers, ‘‘ What ho there, 
varlet! Send caddies,” or words to that effect, and go out 
for nine holes after tea. Our course—or, at any rate, mine— 
should not have more than nine holes, and it might even be 
amusing to have it of some odd number—seven, perhaps, as 
atold Blackheath. The holes should not be too long—certainly 
not as long as two of the Blackheath holes were, and several of 
them should verge on trickiness. By that I mean that my 
guests should call them tricky, while I, knowing the secret of 
them, should not find them so. It would be the missing of 
an opportunity not to have a course on which one gained some 
advantage. When in a malicious mood I think I should enjoy 
politely giving my guests the honour, watching them play in 
the obvious but erroneous direction, and then hitting off myself 
to quite a different point of the compass. 

These lovely old dreams came back to me a little while 
ago when I had the privilege of playing on the private course 
at Leeds Castle. There was a festival there for the benefit of 
the Kent Playing Fields, and some of us, disguised under the 
flattering title of ‘‘ International Stars,” played in a mixed 
foursome competition and had charitable people to look at us. 
Leeds is a most perfectly beautiful place, a castle in the air trans- 
lated into reality; but, leaving castles out of the argument, 
the course is a wonderfully engaging one, and it seemed to me 
that Major Hutchison and Major Campbell had made the sort 
of course that my dream-architects had often made for me. 
They have had the help of a lovely place, pleasantly undulating 
ground and the right kind of soil ; but, granting all these advan- 
tages, they have done their job admirably well. Lest they 
have the law of me, and in view of what I said before, I must 
add that their holes are not in the least bit tricky, but they are 
thoroughly entertaining. 

For one thing, they have not fallen into the error of making 
the course too long or too difficult ; the cheerful week-end visitor 
who is not too skilful would find it thoroughly amusing and, 
unless he persisted in trying to carry too big a chunk of the 
moat, would never be disheartened. Neither have they fallen 
into te less obvious error of being too clever. It seemed to 
me that straightforwardness and subtlety were very nicely 
blend:d. There are two holes, at each of which the green has 
somet ing of a back wall, giving scope at once for pleasing 
ingen. ‘ty and the cheering fluke. Perhaps two such would not 
be per nissible on a championship course, but they undoubtedly 
add tc the fun of the fair on the private one. There is one 
uncommonly difficult short hole played to a plateau with sharply 
shelvir x sides, which reminded me of a famous short hole— 





the fourteenth or fifteenth—at Portmarnock. From the back 
tee it is quite a desperate hole, and, by the way, a note of amusing 
variety is introduced by the use of white tee boxes for the first 
nine and red ones for the second: sometimes the white are 
farther back than the red, and sometimes vice versa; it is a 
capital plan for a nine-hole course. The length of the nine 
holes, as far as I could calculate from the card, is about 2,gooyds. 
or a little over. That is short according to modern notions, 
but it seems to me as near as may be the ideal length for a private 
course. 

A fortnight ago, in the Scottish Number, I wrote of a 
little primitive private Paradise “not a hundred miles,” as 
they say, from St. Andrews, and of course it is impossible to 
think of Scotland and of private courses without talking of 
Archerfield, which, as everyone knows, or ought to know, is 
near Muirfield. There are more difficult ones, laid out according 
to architectural principles, whereas Archerfield, I take it, ‘“ just 
growed,” but there is something about it that none of the others 
possesses. For one thing, it is on genuine seaside turf, which is 
very rare in a park, and then there are those lovely woods through 
which one passes to get there, as through a curtain, with the 
hundreds of little rabbits, that are the green-keepers, scuttling 
across the drive in front of one. There always seems to me 
more than mere privacy about Archerfield; there is positive 
secrecy, the kind of romantic quality which, in our childhood, 
made a robbers’ cave out of a pit, or a rocky castle out of the 
branches of a tree. Many of the holes are plain sailing, of the 
length scornfully called a drive and a chip, but at the far end, 
near to the water’s edge, are one or two diabolically narrow and 
difficult ones with formidable black-boarded bunkers. However, 
the intrinsic difficulty or easiness of the holes matters little, 
because it is all so fascinating that we never want to criticise. 

In point of difficulty I should put first among the private 
courses of my acquaintance that at Sutton Place, as it was in 
Lord Northcliffe’s time there. I have rather forgotten the 
individual holes by this time, but I have an abiding impression 
of a horribly small margin of error in some of the approach 
shots. It was great but arduous fun, and the joy one snatched 
from it was a fearful one. There are other attractive ones on 
which I have had the luck to play—Chatsworth, for one ; and 
there are also some belonging to great houses whereon the owners 
allow clubs to play, such as Knole and Belton ; but the private 
course which, perhaps more than all the rest, I like to dream about 
is one that has never been made. Perhaps it never will be, but 
it is not wholly a dream, for the ground is all there—in Ayrshire— 
and once upon a time its owner and I spent the unending light 
of a Scottish summer evening, almost up to midnight, in planning 
and plotting it. Some of the holes have grown rather hazy 
by this time, but not the first, with its tee shot from the terrace 
over the salmon river, nor a certain lovely short hole between 
trees down a slope to a little green near a patch of rushes. It 
is a sin and a shame that they do not really exist. 

Since most of us can never possess courses of our own, we 
must try to make the grapes as sour as we feasonably can. 
““ See some strange comfort every state attend,” as Mr. Pope 
remarked, and we can console ourselves by thinking that there 
is no completely satisfactory substitute for the trampling of the 
multitudinous human foot. If we were millionaires many times 
over, we never could have quite such good turf to play over 
as we have now for our humble subscriptions. But there is 
that round after tea at our own front door. I admit I should 
like that. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


* SMUGGLING IN THE OLD 
DAYS.”’ 
To THE EpITor. 

Str,-—May I add a few further details to your 
correspondent’s letter upon Smuggling in 
Sussex? During the heyday of smuggling, 
the then vicar of Hove old parish church had, 
as many of his cloth, some dealings with the 
*“gentlemen’”’: but he was somewhat taken 
aback when he 
arrived at the Hove 
chuich one Sunday 
to find the place 
locked, and, on ques- 
tioning the sexton, 
who came unwill- 
ingly to speak with 
him, he was told: 
***Tain’t Sunday for 
Hove, ’tis Preston,” 
for the two churches 
were served on altei- 
nate Sundays by the 
one parson. The 
vicar stoutly declared 
that it was the day 
for Hove. “*’Tain’t,” 
persisted the sexton, 
*°tis Preston.”? And 
to and fro like battle- 
dore and shuttlecock 
flew the statement 
and its denial, until 
at last, seeing that 
nothing would in- 
duce the sexton to 
open the door, and 
likewise none of the congregation had appeared, 
the parson gave way and rode back to Preston. 
A day later, at nightfall, a barrel of brandy 
was stealthily conveyed to the vicarage for 
the parson’s use, and he learned that a 
contraband cargo having arrived late’ on 
Saturday night, no place of storage could 
be found until suddenly it was suggested that 
the old parish church should be used. It is 
narrated of the inhabitants of Piddinghoe, a 
little village in the Ouse valley, that one day 
the Excise officers, who were riding through 
the downland villages in the hopes of detecting 
some ill-doer, found several of the villagers 
bending over the village pond with spades in 
their hands ; when asked what they were doing 
they replied: ‘‘ Diggin’ fer daylight.”’ “ Silly 
Sussex,’’ was the officers’ retort as they cantered 
off. But no stupider name could be found for 
these slow-speaking but keen-witted men; 
“* daylight’’ was the colloquial term for spirits, 
and several kegs of brandy and whisky were 
lying snugly embedded in the mud bottom of 
the pond.—IRENE HERNAMAN. 

ROOKS STEALING MUSSELS 

OYSTERCATCHERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is a well known fact that oystercatchers 
feed on mussels, but has it been recorded that 
rooks will occasionally steal the mussels from 
the oystercatchers ? In March, 1930, I watched 
a large flock of oystercatchers busy about the 
mussel beds near Allonby on the Solway coast, 
and on several occasions I noticed a rook chase 
an oystercatcher which had just secured a 
mussel and force the oystercatcher to drop its 
prey, whereupon the rook promptly secured it. 
The rooks seemed to secure their prey very 
easily, as after a minute or two of pursuing 
flight the oystercatchers dropped their mussels. 
As oystercatchers are physically as large as 
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rooks there seems no valid reason why they 
should allow the rooks to steal their food : 
perhaps, however, it is a case of sheer audacity 
winning the day.—R. H. Brown. 
A LINKS IN WAZIRISTAN. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have received this enclosed photograph 
from my husband, Lieut.-Colonel Chaldecott, 





GOLF UNDER AN ARMED ESCORT. 


and it struck me as so interesting that I thought, 
perhaps, you would care to reproduce it. 
Wana is the most advanced post in occupation 
now in Waziristan on the North-West Frontier. 
There is one brigade there. The links has 
real grass greens. You will see that the 
players have to have an armed _ escort.— 
UrsuLaA CHALDECOTT. 

[If it were not for the letter and the Indian 
sentries, most readers would be prepared to 
swear that this photograph had been taken 
on a seaside course at home. The Waziristan 
golfers are to be congratulated.—Eb.] 
PASSING OF THE 

INDUSTRY. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The recent death of Alderman Fitzalan 
Howard semoves the last proprietor of the 
historic old Woad Mill at Parson Drove, on 
the borders of Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire. The Howard family, who belonged to 
Long Sutton, South Lincolnshire, were growers 
of woad for over 130 years, the business having 
been started by Alderman Howard’s great- 
great-grandfather. Parson Drove, where these 
photographs were taken, was the last place in 
England where woad was cultivated and pre- 
pared in this primitive manner. The industry 
fell into partial decay with the advent of indigo. 
When the land upon which the old woad mill 
stood was sold to the Isle of Ely (Cambs) 
County Council for small holdings, the mill 
and other buildings were demolished. The 
plant was something like spinach, of bluish 
green colour, and produced a yellow flower. 
So great was the demand for the dye that crops 
of woad were grown at Spalding, Weston, 
Whaplode, Moulton, Long Sutton and Tydd 
St. Mary, South Lincolnshire. Woad is still 
grown in one or two districts. The old mill 
where the piant was crushed had a circular 
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thatched cone roof, with wings to north and 
south. Outside may be seen a load of Woad 
ready for treatment. Inside the mill there 
was a Stone floor, and on this th-ee huve wheels 
went round and crushed the plant to a pulp: 
these wheels were pulled round th central 
posts by two horses. After the ho ses had 
gone round with the wheels a certain number 
of times, the workers scooped out ‘‘e pulp 
took it inte *he large 
wings of tre build. 
ing and, ro! ingit on 
the board, worked jt 
up with th ir hands 
into balls :3 big as 
Dutch chee: +s which, 


after three months’ 
Seu srokoal 

drying in t! ranges, 

shrank to « out the 


size of cric et balls. 
Outside the :aill were 
the drying s .eds,and 
here the wo id, made 
up into ba! s as de- 
scribed, we placed 
to dry. V hen the 
drying per od _ had 
ended, the 3,0ad was 
crushed dov~in, mixed 
with water, and 
placed in the ‘‘couch- 
ing houses’’ to fer- 
ment. This process 
lasted several weeks 
and had the effect of 
getting rid of any 
vegetable clements 
which would have spoiled the beauty of the dye, 
Then the woad dye was compressed into casks, 
and it was ready for the market. The chief 
markets were Leeds, Huddersfield and other 
towns in Yorkshire and elsewhere. ‘I'his te- 
matkable dye, which, as we learned in our 
history books, was used as war paint by the 
British warriors who fought, under Boadicea, 
against the Romans, was used in Alderman 
Howard’s time to dye the uniforms of police- 
men, sailors and Guards’ officers. Mr. W. F. 
Howard of Spalding (a son of the late alderman) 
intends to sow some woad seed this year. He 
has only a small quantity left, and he is afraid 
he may lose it all. He recently gave a quantity 
of seeds which were grown at Parson Drove to 
the museum at Wisbech.—S. JEPSON. 


TENNIS BALLS FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—For many years past your readers have 
been very kindly sending me their old tennis 
balls for distribution to the children of the 
mean streets and crowded homes of the poor 
districts of London. Many thousands of balls 
have thus spent their last days in giving delight 
to youngsters in playgrounds and_back-yards 
and parks, those in playable condition con- 
tinuing their careers in the clubs for working 
lads and girls which are such invaluable institu- 
tions to-day. May I appeal egain this yeai 
for your help once more? The supply can 
never equal the demand ; balls and <ackets 
old cricket bats and footballs, childre::’s toys 
and books and clothing are all so welcome 
And will your readers please make « ote ol 
the address—The Universities’ Settlement ir 
East London, Toynbee Hall, 28, Com nercia! 
Street, London, E.1 (nearest station ‘\Idgate 
East)— for there is a constant demand + -rough- 
out the year for such articles?-—W. C. J: 'NSON 
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«THE GENTYLL 
pILLYCANE.”’ 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—1 have just e 
returned from a 
voyage along the 
coast of Chile and~ 
Peru. ‘The enclosed 
photograph was 
taken at the small 
port of Sape in 
Peru. The voyage 
of about fourteen 
days, with its daily 
stops at small and 
somewhat uninter- 
esting ports to pick 
up cargo would lack 


interest to most 
travellers if it were 
not for xe sea birds. 


Pelicans and cor- 

morants we saw in hundreds of thousands, 
sometin'<s sitting peacefully on some rock, 
at othe. hunting for their food. At first we 
could h: dly believe that the great birds we saw 
plungin - like shells from a gun into the sea 
after s. ne unfortunate fish and sending the 
spray tin fountains could be the same placid, 
stupid-. oking pelicans we saw sitting on 
barges © Sape.—R. ABERCROMBY. 


THI} WOODCUTTER IN 

To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—’. hile motoring the other day from the 
Yonne » the Loire in mid-France, I was much 
stuck 9 the way in which the French wood- 
cutter ° -ilises every particle of the tree. The 
accomp nying illustrations show clearly what 
I mea In this case the coppice consisted 
entirel) of young oak up to 8ins. in diameter. 
He sta s by cutting a longitudinal cut a metre 
long dwn the trunk, and then with the aid 
of a siarp wedge-shaped tool he peels off 
the ba k, which is laid out to dry along an 
old trink; this is used for tanning. After 
the first section of bark is removed he fells 
the tree, when the second section is skinned 
off in the same manner. All 
the branches over an inch in 
diameter are chopped into metre 
lengths and are then made into 
charcoal, an almost forgotten art 
in this country, and_ excellent 
charcoal this was; while the 
smaller sticks are carefully bun- 
dled and used as firewood. It 
might be imagined that this 
labour for such a small return 
was a mere waste of time, but 
if this old man—he must have 
been over seventy—was a fair 
sample, the work appeared child’s 
play. From the time he began 
the longitudinal cut to the time 
the bark was lying peeled on 
the ground was 8osecs., while 
the tree was felled and branches 
cut off in just over 6mins. I 
was much struck by the way in 
which all the inhabitants of the 


FRANCE. 


French countryside worked, 
but nothing impressed me more 
than this old woodcutter. It 


looked so easy; but then there 
were over fifty years of practice 
behind him.—E. H. M. Cox. 


PEELING THE BARK. 


FOR CHARCOAL AND FIREWOOD. 
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PELICANS IN A PERUVIAN PORT. 


NIGHTINGALE AND 
To THE EDITOR. 


THRUSH. 


Sir,—As year by year the nightingale appears 
in certain favoured districts of this country, 
thousands listen for its note, and when—or if— 
their patience is rewarded, speak, and often 
write, with rapture of the song. Is this 
enthusiasm quite spontaneous, or is it, with 
some, a mere case of follow my leader? I 
have, within the last few days, been reading 
the just published Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy, and am not ill-pleased to find the 
following note by one who, surely, was a judge 
of rural charms. His diary for April, 1893, 
contains the line: ‘‘ I note that a clever thrush, 
and a stupid nightingale, sing very much alike.” 
Experience of my own allows me to endorse 
this view. In Gloucestershire, some twenty 
years and more ago, I, too, was “on the listen ”’ 
for the nightingale, which I had never heard, 
it having been reported in the neighbourhood. 
One brilliant night in April, looking out last 
thing before going up to bed—say, half-past 
ten—I heard the singing of a bird, faint and 
far off, but clear. ‘‘ The nightingale at last ! ”’ 
I told myself, and hurried off. It was a full 
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half-mile before } 
came upon the 
singer, perched high 
up in a big ash 
tree standing where 
a quiet meadow, 
long and _ narrow, 
joined some woods. 
But it was not the 
nightingale ; it was 
a thrush! It wasa 
strange experience 
listening while it 
poured its song, 
full-throated, on the 
quiet of the night; 
delightful—but un- 
canny, too. Later 
that year I heard the 
nightingale, but in 
broad daylight. The 
bird sang not six 
feet overhead as | 
was sitting on a stile which led into a larch plan- 
tation from a field. It sang to me at intervals 
for fully half an hour, though it must have been 
quite conscious of my presence just below. 
A gracious act, and it may sound ungrateful 
to admit that I was disappointed ; yet I was, 
and, save for satisfaction at the new experience, 
should have listened to a blackbird’s “‘ boxwood 
flute”’ with quite as much delight. Yet 
Hardy knew, and doubtless felt, the nightin- 
gale’s undoubted charm, for it is with that 
bird’s sweet notes that he concludes what 
many look on as his most delightful tale, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. ‘‘ Oh, ’tis the 
nightingale !”’ cried Fancy Day on _ hearing 
them as she drove home with Dick upon 
their wedding evening, and then “ thought 
of the one secret she would never tell.”— 
ARTHUR O. COOKE. 


THE DWINDLING GOLDEN EAGLE. 
To THE EDITorR. 
S1r,—Though chamois are increasing, at last, 
in the Swiss Alps, after seeming likely to dis- 
appear within a few decades, golden eagles 
have been becoming scarcer and scarcer. Herr 
Stemmler, the Schaffhausen 
naturalist, has been investigating 
previous nesting haunts in the 
Lower Engadine, the Graue Horner , 
the Moutathal, the Saentis district 
and elsewhere, and takes a serious 
view of the diminution. Fifty 
years ago one could see in that 
region thousands of golden eagles. 
It is a Swiss replica of our 
rook problem. Some farmers are 
rook killers because the bird some- 
times scratches up young wheat 
and damages other crops; others 
are rook preservers because so 
many cockchafer grubs are eaten 
by them. A Swiss farmer who 
sees a fowl, a lamb or a kid 
snatched up and carried away to 
an inaccessible precipice becomes 
an inveterate eagle shooter; he 
has not a_ sufficiently judicial 
temperament to weigh the cost 
of an occasional lamb, which the 
eagle abducts as a bonne bouche, 
against the damage he is saved by 
the eagle’s steady diet of a daily 
bread consisting of destructive rats, 
mice and marmots.—BassETT DIGBY 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GILLING CASTLE 


HE Great Chamber of Gilling Castle, 
Yorkshire, a magnificent Elizabethan 
room, has been sold “‘ for an amount 
running into five figures,” and will 
be eventually sent to America. An 
illustrated special article appeared in 
Country LIFE on September 26th, 1908, 
showing three or four large views of the Great 
Chamber, one of which we reproduce. 

Portions of the Castle date back to the 
time of Edward II, but this particular room was 
decorated by the order of Sir William Fairfax, 
who succeeded his father, Sir Nicholas Fairfax, 
in 1571. It was completed by Sir William 
about 1585. This date is recorded on one of 
the very beautiful stained glass windows. 
Sir William was Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1577, 
and a member of the Council of the North in 
1582. He married in 1572, as his second wife, 
Jane Stapleton, daughter and heiress of Brian 
Stapleton of Burton Joyce, Notts, and the 
heraldic history of the Stapleton family is 
shown in the south window, while the oriel is 
filled with the shields of the Fairfax family. 

The Great Chamber is 39ft. long and 22ft. 
wide and 17ft. gins. from floor to ceiling. It 
is 11ft. 7ins. from the floor to the top of the 
cornice and has three tiers of panels. Above 
this is a band of fine strapwork divided by 
pilasters. The panels are surrounded by a 
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GILLING CASTLE: 


finely cut egg and tongue moulding and are 
divided: into five portions by finely executed 
mouldings of broad, bold design. The centre 
of each panel is inlaid with various typical 
strapwork designs, and each of the four corners 
is finely inlaid with flowers of various kinds. 
This work is carried out in the finest manner 
of the period. The mantelpiece is a magnificent 
feature, as in the centre are the arms of Sir 
William Fairfax with supporters; above this 
are the arms of Queen Elizabeth with lion and 
griffin supporters. 

It is undoubtedly one of the great examples 
of the period. The frieze is 3ft. 8ins. deep, and 
is probably one of the finest heraldic friezes 
extant. There are 443 coats in all. Apart from 
this, there are curiously interesting paintings 
representing a music party of three men and 
three ladies playing stringed instruments of 
the period. 

The stained glass is contained in three win- 
dows. It is of beautiful quality and most 
delicate colouring, and is recognised as some of 
the greatest heraldic stained glass i existence. 
It has the additional interest of being dated 
and signed by the artist, namely “‘ Bernard 
Diminckhoff, fecit ano 1585.”’ This room is 
mentioned in various standard works on 
English decoration, as, apart from the great 
beauty and grandeur of the panelling generally, 
the fact of the enormous amount of work 
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entailed in the inlaying shows not only the im- 
portance in which the decoration of the room 
was held, but that no effort was spared to make it 
one of the finest rooms of its period. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. sold the Castle, as 
announced in the Estate Market page of 
CouNTRY LiFE on November 23rd last; and 
Messrs. Perry and Phillips have been concerned 
in the present negotiations. 


CLAREMONT SALE IN SEPTEMBER. 
CLAREMONT, Esher, will be sold at 


Hanover Square on September 24th. 
Claremont was acquired in 1816 as a country 
seat for Princess Charlotte, and it remained 
in Royal occupation until the Duchess of 
Albany sold it in 1922. The estate of 210 acres 
is ‘“‘ripe for immediate development for 
building purposes, and has 4,oooft. of frontage 
to the Portsmouth Road.” The mansion 
— for Lord Clive is to be included in the 
sale. 

The Black House, near Worcester, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. There is a fine old half-timbered 
Elizabethan farmhouse and 230 acres. 

The old Manor House, Uplambourn, is 
for sale by Messrs. Thake and Paginton. 
Local tradition has it that this was the original 
manor house occupied, if not built, by one 








of the Fettyplace family in the early seventeenth 
century. The preservation and _ restoration 
of this ancient building is due to the interest 
and enterprise of a local architect, this being 
the third building in the old-world village 
which during the past twelve years has been 
rescued by the same architect. ‘The uncovering 
of plastered oak beams, rafters and framing, 
exposed old open fireplaces, etc., has resulted 
in a residence of beautiful old features and 
character. At present there is a discussion 
going on about the proposal to use part of 
the Berkshire Downs as a bombing school, 
and Uplambourn residents have joined in a 
protest, with the Poet Laureate and others, 
which all will hope will result in averting 
such a misuse of a lovely district. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons announce the 
sale of Birchville, Bushey Heath, an old- 
fashioned residence, luxuriously appointed 
throughout, with garage, stabling and gardens 
of over 4} acres, for £7,250; also at their 
Estate Rooms in St. James’s Square, under 
the hammer, the freehold of Vacuna, Stoke 
Poges, an unfinished house, for £1,650. 

A large scale map of Bournemouth Bay, 
from Poole to Christchurch, and illustrations 
of hundreds of local houses and other features 
are included in an excellent register, ‘‘ Houses 
in Bournemouth and the Southern Counties,” 
issued from the seven offices of Messrs. Fox 





and Sons, who show that the district ; 


excep. 

tionally rich in choice houses and tl Pr 

on which they may be had seem very fa‘ \urable. 

BARVIN PARK. 

BARVIN PARK, a pleasant house «id joo 

acres on the arterial road at Nort’ aw, not 

far from the outer suburbs on the Hert: -dshire 

side, may be bought for £9,000, wi:. farm. 

buildings and other property, or with 9 acres 

for £6,000, through Messrs. Curtis and 

Henson. Crews Hill eighteen-hole go ‘course 

is a few minutes’ walk, and hunting nay be 
had with two packs of hounds. 

Messrs. Fox and Sons have to ll, on 
August 15th, freeholds at Froghar | near 
Fordingbridge, on the edge of the Nev: Forest 
including a farm of 20 acres, a small siding, 
sites, pasture, and old-fashioned cottag °. The 
total area is 48 acres. 

The sale is notified by Messrs. Jam | Styles 
and Whitlock of Clytchbury House, Bri: «worth. 
near Chippenham, in conjunction with ‘lessrs, 
Harrods, Limited. The property cor: srises a 
stone residence with modern conve «iences, 
and has stabling, a cottage and 15 acr 3. 

Sales by Messrs. James Styles anv Whit- 
lock include the old-fashioned _ revidence, 


Willowtree House, Howe Green, near ! ‘atfield, 
The residence occupies a retired ‘s'tuation 
amid beautiful surroundings. The ‘rea of 
land is 8 acres. 

Foxcote Manor, near Buckingham, 425 
acres, has been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. to a client of Messrs. Durharn, Gotto 
and Samuel of Bedford. It is a delightful old 
Tudor manor house with tiled gabled roof, 
occupying an elevated position about 350 feet 
above sea level, in the centre of beautiful old- 
world grounds, and grandly timbered parklands, 
and commanding fine distant views over the 
valley of the Ouse to the south-east, and to the 
south-west over rich sylvan scenery typical 
of the beautiful county of Buckinghamshire. 
It is approached by carriage drives guarded 
by one entrance lodge, and the grounds contain 
a large lake in the dip, affording trout fishing. 
The shooting over the estate is good. 

Burnham House, ten minutes’ walk from 
Sunninghill goif course, is to be offered at 
Hanover Square on September 18th at a iow 
reserve. The property has about a third of an 
acre ot gardens. 


BROOME PARK FOR SALE. 
BROOME PARK was described and illus- 


trated in CouNTRY LIFE of July 6th, 1907, 
as the seat of Sir Percy Oxenden, Bt., a repre- 
sentative of such old Kentish families as 
Honywood, Knatchbull, Norton, Fagge, Finch 


Hatton, Dering and Deedes, and the others 


mentioned by Barham in Ingoldsby egends, 
including ‘‘ Fairfax, who then calicd the 
Castle of Leeds his.” In 1907 the estate 


of 5,400 acres was sold at the Mart. Bac cslade’s 
Views of Seats in Kent in the sev: iteenth 
century showed the formal gardens «round 
the mansion, the seat of Sir Basil Dix, ll, Bt. 
It was enlarged and really improved b James 
Wyatt in 1778. The structure wa. when 
Mr. Avray Tipping wrote in 1907, :nd it 
still is, as sound as ever, an extrao: inarily 
good bit of brickwork design tor and 
weathered by age. The late Lord Kk -hener 


of Khartoum bought the mansion and — good 
deal of the parkland around it. Messrs. night, 
Frank and Rutley are to dispose of th: «state, 
which was the Field-Marshal’s country etreat 
during his years as Secretary of State { » War. 
The Park lies in a sheltered fol £ the 
Downs, midway between Canterbu and 
Dover, eight miles inland. It is be ifully 
wooded, having been laid out by 5 res 
than- 


Dixwell in 1634 as a setting for the Eliz : 
style mansion which he erected the f« ~wing 


year, utilising the small, finely wrough: _ellow 
red bricks of the period. The beaut ation 
of the estate was Lord Kitchener’s re! tion. 


His coat-of-arms with the device “Tho igh 
adorns the Tudor stone fireplace in th 
Hall and the ceiling of the dining-root 

The grounds included an Italian ;arden 
with loggia, a fine old walled garden ind a 
cricket ground. There is good sh oting, 
hunting may be had with the East Ker Fox- 
hounds, and golf at Deal, Sandwich an other 


links. The estate now extends to 650 actes. 

It lies in the heart of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby ” countty. 
’ Most of the furniture could probably be »ought 

with the mansion. ARBITER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE GARDEN 


GROSS PLANTS 


J every section of plant life one comes across some plants, 
perhaps luckily a very smali percentage, which are coarse to 
the point of grossness compared to their more genteel relatives. 
Possibly we can exclude trees and shrubs, for in comparison 
to other plant life their leaves and flowers are small when 
take into consideration the size of a mature specimen. As 
ule we eschew gross plants in our gardens, but occasionally 
ycir use is not only justified but is becoming. It is all a matter 
f comparison. 

Let us take as an example Gentiana lutea. If you look on 
vith the eye of an alpine enthusiast who is accustomed to potter 
yut in his garden on his hands and knees cherishing the tinies, 

‘is gentian is frowsy, coarse and gross. It is ridiculous to class 
as a relative of those more refined blue beauties which, as a 
le, do not exceed a foot in height. But when it is seen in a 
right perspective, Gentiana lutea is by no means to be despised ; 
it is a creature which has left the real alpine zone and has descended 
to the lower glades among woodland, and those who know it 


at its best throughout its wide range in most of the lower slopes 
of the higher hills of Central Europe agree that a grassy sward 
filled with hundred upon hundred of tall yellow spires springing 
from the central rosette of large and almost glaucous leaves is 
no mean sight. 

Transferred to cultivation and this gentian should only be 
seen in a few, a very few, situations in larger gardens where it can 
lord it in much the same positions as it is found in the wilds, 
in open glades in woodland. Indeed, it looks excellent along with 
Lilium giganteum, which stands in much the same relation to 
other lilies as Gentiana lutea does to other gentians. Lilium 
giganteum is a gross plant, there is no getting away from the fact, 
but this grossness is only noticeable when it can be compared 
directly with other more delicate-looking morsels. Gross plants 
lose their appearance of abnormality and corpulence if they are 
kept by themselves with a neutral background such as a wood or 
an expanse of water. If transferred to the general garden among 
other plants they merely look ridiculous, an outsize in plants. 


GUNNERA MANICATA IS IDEAL FOR WATERSIDE PLANTING WHERE THE EXPANSE IS LARGE ENOUGH TO SHOW OFF ITS 
MAGNIFICENT LEAVES. HERE IT IS SEEN AT ITS BEST ALONG WITH THE ELEGANT PAMPAS GRASS. 
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Nature makes her own ad- 
mirable arrangements, when 
you consider that most gross 
plants belong either to the 
woodland or the waterside, 
where they can be viewed 
either at a distance or with 
an adequate background. 
Gunnera manicata, perhaps 
the grossest plant in cultiva- 
tion, looks unsightly and 
unnatural when growing on 
the edge of a small lawn or a 
miniature pool, but there are 
few plants more handsome 
when grown in a correct 
situation at the edge of a 
fairly large expanse of water. 
They must have room, not in 
which to expand, but in 
which to be seen. 

It is all very well for the 
man who gardens on a smal] 
scale to pour abuse on these 
gross plants, but they will 
often set the key in a land- 
scape, whether by the water- 
side or in woodland, which 
is difficult to fill by other 
means. Something that is 
large, even if it is corpulent, 
is necessary, otherwise a 
blank patch will remain or 
something else will be planted 
which will not satisfy. 

There are many of these 
corpulent plants which have 
their uses. The true Geum 
bulgaricum is probably the 
grossest of this fine family, 
but it is not so worthless as 
Farrer points out, if it is 
grown in some out-of-the- 
way corner which is_ not 
wanted for special plants, 
where its great flannel leaves may help to hide an unsightly 
bank. It is certainly coarse, but it is a pleasant coarseness 
and not unsightly. In much the same way, we can use Saxi- 
fraga purpurascens and S.peltata. In old-fashioned rock gardens 
the former was much used as an edging, for some unknown 
reason, and there is no plant more unsuited; but give it an 
odd corner where it can ramble away by itself and it is of 
distinct use. Its leathery leaves are handsome and even the ugly 
tone of its flower spikes is made more pleasant by being seen in 
the mass. 

Another gross plant is Lysichitum camtschatcense—as Farrer 
said, ‘‘a sumptuous name for a sumptuous plant.’”? When seen 
at its best, growing in a deep, rich and moist soil, it is magnificent, 
with its great yellow aroid flowers followed by its enormous foliage ; 
but it is usually seen growing among bog primulas or Iris sibirica 
or other plants of similar type, with the consequence that this 
aroid looks hopelessly out of place, a coarse, over-fed lump growing 
among fairies. No, lysichitum should be given yards to itself, 
with no other flower near it for comparison. Then, coming up 
among the grass, you will see it as the magnificent plant it really is ; 
it will lose any effect of grossness, and all you will see will be the 
rich butter yellow flowers and the satiny sheen of its glaucous 
green leaves, a marvellous plant if well placed, almost useless if 
crowded by other smaller morsels. 

And so we can go on; there are the Crambes and Buphthal- 
mum speciosum, excellent in their way, and even Heracleum 
giganteum and the cow parsnip, but here you are touching on 
more dangerous ground, for they will most certainly take control. 
In fact, there is only one safe place for them, and that is on an 
island. 


SOME RECENT GARDENING BOOKS 


HE memoirs of the late Mr. H. J. Elwes (Memoirs of 
Travel, Sport and Natural History, by the late Henry 
John Elwes, F.R.s. Ernest Benn, 21s. net) will prove not 

only a book of genuine interest to a wide circle of nature lovers, 
but also to the vast majority of keen gardeners, among whom 
Elwes was one of the most outstanding of his generation. The title, 
comprehensive though it is, fails to convey an adequate idea of the 
wide field that is covered and the variety of subjects which 
the author passes in review and on which he was admittedly 
an acknowledged authority. It is more than a book on travel. 
It is an account of a life absorbed in the interests and pursuits 
of nature, embracing not one but almost every aspect of natural 
history. The accounts of his travels in Sikkim and along the 
Indo-Tibetan border and across into Tibet, Nepal, through the 
Malay Peninsula, Java and Formosa, and in North and South 
America, reveal the trained and practised eye of the accurate 
observer and the author’s Catholic interests. Even to the un- 
initiated and the non-scientific reader these descriptions will prove 





THE GREAT YELLOW FLOWERS OF LYSICHITUM CAMTSCHATCENSE. 
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interesting and pleasant read. 
ing, for they are presented in 
a lucid and vigorous style, 
characteristic of the author, 
The lists of specimens of 
birds, butterflies and plants 
observed and collected on 
these expeditions are rather 
long, however, and occupy a 
large part of the account 
and may prove a little weazi-. 
some to the general re: Jer, 
Gardeners will find the p ant 
lists full of interest, and .Jso 
the author’s accounts nd 
opinions of those things © hat 
he collected and which he 
tried in his famous garde at 
Colesborne, where so m ny 
fine plants first saw ligl of 
day in this country. A 
chapter is devoted to iis 
famous work on “ The 17 2es 
of Great Britain and Irela: d,” 
for which he will always be 
remembered. His versat: ity 
and enthusiasm in garde: ing 
and h's expert craftsmans11:p 
in the raising of new pl: nts 
are ably described by Mr. E, 
A. Bowles in a chapter on 
Gardening which reveals the 
fine qualities and the wide 
vision possessed by Elwes, 
“the greatest among the 
numerous eminent amateur 
gardeners of his day,” and 
gives some personal recol- 
lections of the wide varicty 
of plants grown at Coles- 
borne. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
in a short biographical in- 
troduction, provides the 
reader with a vivid impres- 
sion of the author, his noble 
character and his zeal and enthusiasm in the pursuits of 
natural science to which he devoted his long and active life. 
The gift of a true love of nature allied to an enthusiasm for 
collecting, is given to few, and in this account of a life so varied 
in its tastes and activities, not only the specialist but the general 
reader will find much both to interest and instruct. a 


A volume which will prove helpful to all small garden owners 
and beginners is Saturday In My Garden, by F. Hadfield Farthing 
(The Richard Press, Limited, 90, Newman Street, W.1, 7s. 6d.). The 
excellence of the book for the aim it has in view is fully borne out by 
the fact that it has already run through seven editions. The present 
new edition has been revised throughout and brought up to date by 
Mr. A. Cecil Bartlett. In the case of some of the lists, particularly 
in Shrubs and Lilies, a selection more suitable to the needs of the 
small g2iden owner might have been given. ‘These, however, are 
small points in what is otherwise a clear and concise guide to the 
cultivation of al! hardy and greenhouse plants, fruit and vegetables, 
written with a thorough understanding of the difficulties and the pitfalls 
that beset the beginner. 


Another volume that every garden owner will find of coa- 
siderable help is the revised and enlarged edition of Everyma.s’ 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, by Walter P. Wright (J. M. Dent and Sois, 
Limited, London, W.C.2, 6s.). All aspects of gardening are cover: (|, 
and the material has been brought thoroughly up to date, in keep’ 
with the advances made in our gardening knowledge during the |..:t 
ten years and with the increasing introductions to our garden fic 
The work is treated alphabetically and will be found easy for referer :e 
purposes. Although small in size, a vast amount of material is contair. 4 
in its pages, and both beginners and experienced gardeners will fi: 1 
it a useful and instructive reference guide and a valuable compani 
to have in the care and management of the garden. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Garden Editor of ‘Country Life” will be pleased to rep 
to readers’ queries on gardening problems and will welcoi 
correspondence of gardening interest. 


To THE EpIror. 

Si1r,—On Sunday, August 17th, there will be a little ceremo 
in the church of Halesworth, Suffolk, which might be of interest 
your readers. Halesworth was the residence of Sir W. J. Hook 
(for some years director of Kew Gardens) and the birthplace of | 
more celebrated son, Sir Joseph D. Hooker, who was also director « 
Kew from 1865 to 1885. A small committee have busied themselv: 
in placing a memorial tablet in the church to the memory of the tw 
Hookers. It will be unveiled by Sir David Prain, late director o 
Kew, and we expect a considerable section of the Botanical Conference, 
which will then be in session at Cambridge, to attend. There will 
be at 2 p.m. a visit to the residence of the Hookers, at 2.30 p.m. a short 
service in the church, followed by the unveiling at 3 p.m., a visit to 
the rectory garden (a very pretty old-fashioned garden), and then te2 
in the parish room.—ULLSwaTER. 














